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“ You must be mad, Mr. 






AUTHOR OF “KIT: 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE WAITING-MAID. 
ALDRED, as Perry was per- 
haps aware, was sleeping in 
chambers that night: he 
was a wise man, who loved 
his rest, and did not wish to run the 
risk of having it destroyed during 
the small hours by the ladies’ re. 
turn from the ball. His friends 
were probably still around him, dis- 
coursing of every subject under 
heaven, or even higher, for thought 
was free in those symposia; or per- 
haps they had left him, and over 
his last pipe he was musing alone 
upon his beloved Milton or his ab- 


* Begun in Harrrre’s Bazan No. 29, Vol. XVI. 
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erry, to come here at 


CANON’S 


By JAMES PAYN, 


sent son. 
was that two under-graduates were in his garden, and had been 
but two minutes ago within an inch or so—for it had been little 
more—of killing one another for the love of his ward. It is that 
inch or so, however, which saves us every day from all sorts of 
catastrophes of which we never guess nor are ever told. 

Perry glanced up at the windows ; those of the sitting-rooms were 
dark, but a light still glimmered in the top story. He moved 
rapidiy to the back of the house, and took a similar observation 
of it. All that side was dark. Perry uttered his usual exclama- 
tion of disappointment, a noun of three syllables, generally under- 
stood to be the copyright of divines. He was evidently puzzled 
what to do. After a moment’s reflection, however, he mounted 
some iron steps that led from the garden to the drawing-room 
balcony, and also to a door which gave ingress to some smaller 
chamber, probably a lady’s boudoir, and taking a half-crown from 
his pocket, struck with it the brass around the key-hole twice. 
Amid the roaring of the wind the blow was unheard without, but 
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inside the house the noise was probably distinct enough, especially | 


to ears that were accustomed to such a signal. 


There was a con- | 
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such an hour as this.” 
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A MEMORY,” “BY PROXY,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT,” ETC. 


What, in any case, he was certainly not dreaming of | siderable delay, during which Perry stood with one ear at the key- 


hole and his foot on the step, prepared for instant flight should 
the expected footsteps sound unfamiliar to him, Adair crouched 
down beneath him, shadowed by a laurel-bush, and watched his 
every motion, as a cat of tender years watches a rat of dangerous 
dimensions. 

For a wonder, Perry showed no trace of impatience 
vinced the other that he had been used to w 
circumstances), and remained in that statuesque 
strained position till his signal was answered. A bolt was quietly 
withdrawn, the door softly opened, and after a word or two—as it 
seemed by the tone—of objection on the part of the person with- 
in, the young man was admitted. The incident itself was as strange 
as a story out of The Arabian Nights ; but to Adair, to whom 
romance was unknown, even by hearsay, it was simply amazing. 
He had disbeliefs enough of his own to answer for, evil imaginings, 
and thoughts devoid of charity; but he was not one of those gilded 
youths littered in scarlet, who are not ashamed to be skeptical of 
the virtue of that sex to which their mothers belong; his origin 
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GLOAMING. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Arter dark the wood-thrush sings 

A moment, then the world is still, 

Nor any restless thing of June 
Warbles a fragmentary trill. 

Perhaps the silence comes to fill 

A heart just emptied of delight, 

Across which, if a murmur rings, 
Ruffles a cavernous affright ; 

So round this suddenly there clings 
The greater hollow of the night. 

For all the quivering heats of noon 
Have made a torrid lapse in life, 

And after it a pulsing red 

Has gushed, like blood beneath a knife, 
Low in the west, and so the day 

Has wildly run itself away. 

Nor any star gleams overhead, 

But far and near one wide gray pall 
Drapes hill and field with fold and fall 
Of shadow—as the influence 

Of nature feels a kinder sense, 

And lest her lavish tone of splendor 
Perchance might rudely sting and thrill, 
This gloom is strangely sweet and tender, 
Enwrapping where it may not fill, 

And the attoned negation and surrender 
Of this dead silence deeper still. 
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AUTUMN FASHIONS. 
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Our readers’ attention ts expecially invited to 
the earliest intelligence concerning the styles for 
the coming autumn, which will be found in the 
New York Fashions article on the following page. 





THE REFRIGERATING ART. 

TPXUERE are many of our readers—indeed, 

the great majority—whose pecuniary 
circumstances are such that they can not 
dwell in palaces or kings’ houses, nor yet 
in summer villas by the sea, or among the 
mountains, but whose little homes in crowd- 
ed towns or on small farms owe all their 
comfort and their charm, so far as they 
have any, to the taste and the efforts of 
those that live in them. 

It is hard to endure a heated term in 
these homes of theirs; and the residents sit 
still or go about their household tasks there 
in the state of disrepair occasioned by burn- 
ing skins, wet clothes, consciousness of 
heated appearance, and general malaise, 
during such solstitial periods, except when 
here and there there is one so fortunate as 
to know how to moderate the heat and 
maintain a temperate coolness where oth- 
ers know only an unspeakable torment of 
heat. 

But in these narrow homes almost all 
may reduce the temperature to a point 
within the confines of comparative comfort 
by means of a little thought and work be- 
fore the heat arrives. If, to begin with, the 
heavy carpet, though it be perhaps the 
pride of the heart, were abolished, and in 
its place the floor were stained round the 
edges, which the house-mistress can very 
well do herself (taking care not to do too 
much at once, so as to be made ill with the 
turpentine), and a rug laid in the centre— 
a rug which can be made of old carpeting, 
with a border of other oid carpeting—a 
much less surface for hoarding warmth 
will be left, aud one of the decrees of fash- 





ion respected into the bargain. Quite as 
good a plan, also, to obtain a cool surface 
will be to put down a straw matting over 
the whole floor in place of the woollen car- 
pet, which gives a sensation of coolness 
through the mere eyesight, even if it does 
not add coolness itsélf, while its slight cost 
will be more than made up by the four or 
five months’ saving of? the heavy carpet 
that is put away. Moreover, if the brown 


| stain of the edges were made to extend 
| over the entire surface, and no rug at all 











laid down, unless a small one at the door, or 
before a sofa, the effect would be quite as 
pleasing, and, wiped over occasionally with 
a damp mop, it would reflect coolness in- 
stead of heat, and in itself bring a refriger- 
ating process into the house. 

In the next place, if there is no small 
outer building which can be used to do the 
cooking and washing in, a kerosene or a 
gas stove can be used to great advantage 
for the time being, doing all really essential 
work sufficiently well, and ridding the house 
of the hot box of a kitchen where range or 
cast-iron cooking-stove usually makes the 
place suggestive of a little Tophet. Where 
there is also yard room enough a “ Dutch- 
oven” sort of arrangement over a small char- 
coal furnace, similar to that carried about 
by the plumber, will answer for a clothes 
boiler, and the washing may be done under 
shelter of an awning made of a sheet stretch- 
ed there over two tall clothes poles, if there 
are no boughs of trees to answer the pur- 
pose, the washer fanned by a breeze while 
about her work, or at any rate spared the heat 
of a stove in an inclosed room, and the worst 
nuisance of all housekeeping, with its steam 
and odors and warmth and slop, eliminated 
from the house and from the family experi- 
ence. 

Thus rid of hot floors and hot fires, the 
next requisite for coolness is to provide 
plenty of generous draughts, and not to be 
afraid of them; for a draught is the only 
thing that will cool off a heated surface, 


| and in the course of its passage through 


the house from door to door and window 
to window it sweeps flies aud dust before 
it. To procure this draught false doors 
and window-sereens of wire netting will 
have to be dismissed in a degree, but all 
the discomfort arising from their dismission 
will be counterbalanced by the pleasure of 
the increased coolness. Open doors, then, 
and open windows and open shutters on 
every side except that where the sun shines, 
or where it is reflected from a hot opposite 
surface, should be the rule for our cool 
house, letting in the first sunlight of the 
morning or the very last of the afternoon 
in order to prevent dampness, but no oth- 
er, keeping blinds or else awnings inter- 
posed between the direct rays of the sun 
and the glass which so readily heats and 
so long retains the heat, and remember- 
ing how grateful to the eye stung by too 
much light is the green shade of the old- 
fashioned shutter ; open doors, too, at vight 
will be found of great advantage, when a 
thin dark curtain across the doorway will 
secure all necessary privacy. There are 
people who find a pillow in a hammock sus- 
pended from corner to corner of a sleeping- 
room cooler than any mattress or spring 
which can be found. 

To this cool house add now a body kept 
cool by clothing put on exactly as the wea- 
ther calls for it, not prevented by fears of 
taking cold with a change when the wea- 
ther itself has so changed as to demand it, 
and by a healthy cooling diet instead of a 
heating one—a diet consisting chiefly of 
vegetables, with fruit where it can be af- 
forded, with cold meats rather than hot 
ones, with no stimulating drinks other than 
cold tea, with lemonade or spring water or 
milk for thirst, and a comfortable condition 
will be found when others less thoughtful 
and wise are complaining of the heated 
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term, and living in constant terror of sun- | 


strokes and horrid phenomena of nature. 
In a house where the conditions are thus 
regulated, well cooled in the early morning, 
and all «ay swept by currents of air with- 
out sun, the comfort can be established with 
the health, there will be no fidgeting and 
exclaiming about burning and blistering 
and perspiring, the nerves will be at rest 
instead of being rasped and worn out with 
the pricking and the exhaustion of heat, 
and the dwellers in the cool and pleasant 
place will wonder what under the heavens 
those people mean who go about complain- 
ing that the earth is just about to fall into 
the sun. 





BREAKFAST. 


IDNEY SMITH once said that breakfast 
KJ was so pleasant because nobody was 
conceited before one o’clock. In truth, most 
people are at their best at this hour; they 
have been refreshed with sleep, the annoy- 
ances of the previous day have stepped into 
the background or have proved of no ac- 
count, the odor of hot coffee stimulates their 
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appetites, they are beginning the journey of 
another day, and, like all journeys, there is 
more or less excitement and expectation 
about it: who knows what pleasant things 
may happen therein, what charming com- 
ranions may be starting out to meet us, 
what letters the postman may be that min- 
ute taking from the mail-bag for us, what 
checks the publishers may be that instant 
signing in our behalf! Possibly by dinner- 
time we may be disillusioned and out of 
temper: the happiness we looked for may 
have failed us, the friends we counted upon 
may have disappointed us, the editor may 
have declined our ode which was to make 
our name a household word, the mail-bag 
may have been robbed, duns may have as- 
sailed us; but in the morning at breakfast 
the world is before us where to choose, an- 
other page of that interesting romance, 
every-day life, is opening before us, and all 
the sweetness and light of our being dis- 
plays itself—that is to say, unless we belong 
to that class of people who do not “come 
down to breakfast as if a great piece of 
good fortune had happened to them over- 
night,” who rise out of temper with nothing 
in particular, but the world in general, and 
continue irritable and disagreeable till their 
appetites are satisfied. It is charitable to 
suppose that this peculiarity is owing to an 
empty stomach, but all the same these are 
not the kind of people one would wish to sit 
down with; they are a blot upon the morn- 
ing sunshine, an intrusion upon the serenity 
of the hour, a rebuke to us, as if our light- 
heartedness were only a make-shift or frivol- 
ity, as though they really believed we were 
as glum as they, but not so candid. In 
short, breakfast should never be slurred 
over, as it is in some households, as if it 
were a necessary evil, a piece of drudgery 
to be endured with all possible dispatch, 
before the earnest and profitable business 
of the day; for in more or less degree it is 
our breakfast which is going to determine 
the day for us, which is to prepare our sys- 
tem for the day’s journey and the day’s wor- 
ry, and it is highly important that it should 
be made inviting, that the room should be 
cheerful, the food irresistible, and the com- 
pany such as to encourage digestion. 





HOW SKILLED WORK REMU- 
NERATES WOMEN. 
IN SILVERSMITHS’ SHOPS. 


OME twenty-five women find employment in 
Tiffany & Co,’s factory in Prince Street as 
workers in silver, at wages varying from four to 
twelve dollars a week; but it would be inexact 
to say that their employers are enthusiastic in es- 
timating the value of their services. For certain 
reasons those services are considered by the firm 
to be less promising than those of men workers 
in the same building. 

In the first place, the young women who have 
secured positions in the factory are, as a rule, 
loath to make haste slowly. Their brothers enter 
at sixteen, and obtain men’s wages only after an 
apprenticeship of five years, meanwhile receiving 
four dollars a week and upward. They under- 
stand perfectly that any real advance in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the silversmith’s art, and pro- 
ficiency in the use of it, must be made step by 
step, gradually, without leaping or flying. They 
have been taught so by their parents, by their 
associates, by their own observation, and they 
are convinced of the truth of what they have 
been taught. In other words, they believe it, and 
live up to the belief. But the girl who goes there 
to work for the same purpose has an extra pur- 
pose of her own. She wishes to get over the pre- 
paratory ground as rapidly as possible, and to 
earn full men’s wages in half the time that her 
brothers do. She has not been taught, and has 
not yet taught herself, that in such a business 
she must make haste slowly if she is to make 
speed at all. 

Consequently, in the next place, she becomes 
restive under authority—not in all cases, but in 
some cases—and occasionally refuses to do the 
work laid out for her. “This piece of silver,” 


said a girl to the foreman, “is too thick for me , 


to saw; it is men’s work ;” and the foreman will 
be sure to tell you that when he is pleasant to a 
girl in his employ she is apt to try to ride over 
him. Any boy or young man in a similar posi- 
tion would expect to be discharged at once if he 
hesitated to obey his boss, or even if he ventured 
to suggest that somebody else could do better 
what had been asked of him. A young woman, 
on the contrary, is found to be more or less dis- 
putatious in tendency—to argue a matter where 
every law and precedent of business life requires 
immediate submission to the foreman’s orders. 
Nor is it easy for her, when the foreman persists 
in having his orders obeyed, to believe that in 
doing so he is strictly impartial. ‘ You don’t 
like women, Mr. Blank,” replied a young woman, 
in answer to the repetition of a request from the 
foreman to do something distasteful. If, on the 
other hand, the foreman seems unusually benev- 
olent, his demeanor is attributed to his generosi- 
ty or general good feeling, without reference, on 
the recipient's part, to business methods or means, 
to policy or tact. “Mr. Blank,” said a young 
woman silver-worker of her foreman the other 
day—* Mr. Blank has a noble heart.” “ Better 
not trust him,” replied an associate of the stern- 
er sex; “he will discharge you in a minute if he 
thinks you deserve it.’ The inability to appre- 
ciate the significance of such a phrase as “ Busi- 














ness is business” lies at the root of these short- 
comings. 

It is necessary to say in passing that in the es- 
tablishment whose operatives are now spoken of 
there are young women of the keenest business 
sense. One of them, for instance, got her posi- 
tion by means of her conci of expression— 
an accomplishment which so attracted her supe- 
rior that he resolved to give her a trial, although 
the place for which she applied had already been 
filled. She has turned out to be a success. “ You 
ask her,” said her employer, “ where such a per- 
son lives, she will answer you in two words, 
‘Reade Street,’ and then go on with her work.” 

But to resume. The young woman who is 
learning the silversmith’s art has been found to 
Jack confidence. “Well, if you think I can do 
it,” she is apt to reply when asked to do some- 
thing new to her. ‘ Don’t be timid,” rejoins the 
cheery foreman ; “if you get it wrong, try again.” 
The prospect of learning a new branch of the 
trade usually disheartens her. She will go a cer- 
tain distance very well, but she won't learn the 
one thing extra the knowledge of which would 
give her the rank and the pay of a skilled work- 
man. If etching on silver, which to-day is more 
fashionable than engraving on silver, were to be- 
come less fashionable, and engraving again came 
to the front, the foreman would expect the aver- 
age girl to be unwilling to learn engraving if she 
had already learned etching. “One trade is 
enough for me,” he would expect to hear her say. 

Then there is the old obstacle of marriage. 
“You train a girl to be an expert in the business, 
and all your time and labor go for nothing the 
moment she gets married. Why, here in this 
factory are scores of boys who want to stay here 
for life, because they know that we can make it 
for their advantage to do so, Everything we 
teach them is a permanent help to us. Their 
services become more valuable, and are always 
at hand, But as soon as one of our girls is mar- 
ried, that’s the end of her so far as we are con- 
cerned ; and what encouragement is there in train- 
ing a girl, when she may leave you at any minute ?” 

‘Is there any reason why, if they chose to, they 
should not resume work here after marriage ?” 

“None whatever. We should be glad to have 
them come back. But they never do. They are 
too proud.” 

I once heard of a case where a husband asked 
the foreman to give him work to take home to 
his wife, who previous to her marriage had work- 
ed with him in the factory. “ We can’t do that,” 
replied the foreman, “ but if your wife will return 
to her old place here we will find something for 
her to do.” The offer was peremptorily declined. 

The last obstacle that I mention is the neces- 
sity of providing separate work-rooms and other 
rooms for girls. It is not found to be practicable 
for girls and boys to work in the same room. 
The attention of each is distracted thereby, and 
business does not prosper. To get ready such 
additional rooms requires, of course, an extra out- 
lay of capital. 

Such, then, are the difficulties in the way of 
training girls to be workers in silver, They do 
not apply to the case of every girl, but they do 
apply to the case of the average girl, so far as 
the results derived from the experience of this 
particular establishment may be regarded as typ- 
ical, In spite of these obstacles, however, it is 
the intention of the managers to continue to em 
ploy young women, and to increase the number 
threefold; and this intention is the prompting of 
self-interest, of course, and not of charity. Girls 
are regularly at their places on Monday morn 
ings, whereas men are not. To a certain extent, 
therefore, they are more to be depended upon 
than men. In the finest work a thinner skin 
and more delicate nerves are sometimes said to 
give to girls a deftness and delicacy of touch that 
is impossible to men, Then, too—and here is 
a graver matter—women do not combine to re- 
sist capital. They are not trades-unionists. Oft- 
en they will work for less wages than men re- 
ceive; but in this establishment no such distinc- 
tion is recognized: good service is paid for ac- 
cording to its worth, whether performed by a wo- 
man or by a man. 

The specific departments of the silversmith’s 
art in which it has been found that women work 
to as much advantage as men are (1) general fin- 
ishing, including burnishing; (2) preparation for 
gilding, for enamelling, and for etching; (3) en- 
graving ; (4) chasing or repoussé work. Any per- 
son who has had the opportunity of visiting the 
establishment of which I am speaking will, I 
think, be impressed by the fitness of these occu- 

pations for women who desire to earn money by 
becoming skilled operatives. Not one of these 
employments demands excessive exertion, or asks 
for the abnormal use of physical power. The 
burnisher. smooths and brightens an article of 
silver-ware by rubbing it with a piece of steel or 
hard stone fixed in a wooden stick about the size 
of the handle of a dinner-knife. The preparer of 
articles for gilding, enamelling, or etching paints 
with a special paint those parts of them which are 
not to be gilded, enamelled, or etched, and the 
electric batteries or the nitric acid do the rest. 
Suppose, for instance, the case of a silver ash- 
receiver, on the margin of which is to appear a 
gilded bug. Every part of the surface but the 
bug is painted with a small brush, and the ash- 
receiver is then immersed in a solution of gold, 
under the influence of the electric battery, the bug 
coming out gilded, and the painted part remaining 
as it was. The engraver on steel uses tools sim- 
ilar to those of the engraver on wood, and in an 
earlier paper in Harper's Bazar it has already 
been shown how apt and successful are our wo- 
men wood-engravers, Chasing or repoussé work 
is indenting and modelling of the surface, the 
parts of the metal being not cut away, as in en- 
graving. All this work requires the exercise of 
artistic taste to a greater or less extent; and if 
we add to it the higher business of designing, in 
which women (as has been shown before in this 
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journal) have accomplished excellent results, we 
shall obtain a just conception of the nature of 
woman’s work as a silversmith, Any woman pos- 
sessing ability as a designer can earn from twenty 
to sixty dollars a week ; and “I don’t know,” re- 
marked a silversmith recently, “why a woman 
should not fit herself for that specialty rather 
than go and daub up a lot of canvas.” But to 
become a silversmith a woman must be willing to 
enter a workshop, to obey rules that sometimes 
seem hard, and to be in dead earnest. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN STYLES. 

HOUGH the summer has but just reached its 

height, the busy workers in city shops are 
already thinking of the next season, and the large 
furnishing and importing houses are preparing 
dresses, wraps, and bonnets for the early autumn. 
First among these are the new materials for wool- 
len dresses; these are rough-finished cloths and 
camel’s-hairs of a single color that have the ap- 
pearance at the first glance of being coarse, be- 
cause they are not smoothly woven, but are made 
of fine wool with that oil finish which makes a 
fabric so pleasant to the touch. They are also of 
light weight on account of being sleazily woven, 
yet they are warm and clinging, and will be suf- 
ficient protection until midwinter. These are 
not confined to plain colors, but are also in the 
woven tapestry patterns with borders of antique 
designs, as well as in limousin stripes of quaint- 
ly contrasted colors, and in blocks, bars, checks, 
and plaids. It is difficult to predict as to the 
success of plaids in this country, but both plaids 
and stripes are now fashionably worn abroad in 
combination with plain fabrics. The fancy for 
making the skirt and draperies bias in these 
stuffs has extended to stripes as well as plaids 
and blocks among the imported dresses, but the 
effect is not always good. Wool batistes for 
early autumn dresses repeat the almost invisible 
checks worn during the summer, and are most 
seen in black and white mixtures that produce 
clear gray effects; these batistes are cloths of 
light quality, and many ladies prefer them to tri- 
cotée or Amazon cloths, as they can be worn al- 
most the whole year, while the thicker ladies’ 
cloth is too heavy for any but winter costumes. 
Fine French cashmeres and the softer, more loose- 
ly woven cachemire-des-Indes will again be worn 
for over-dresses above skirts of velvet, velveteen, 
ottoman silk, and brocade. Redingotes will be 
worn again, of more or less masculine shape, and 
very long, while polonaises for wool dresses will 
assume blouse shapes, being full in the waist 
and belted in a way very becoming to slight fig- 
ures. Basques open over vests that may be plain, 
with side pockets, or ornamented with braiding 
or embroidery, or they may be the full puffed 
and pleated Moliére vest, with full frills of lace 
down the centre. Plain round and full skirts 
will be worn without flounces, but trimmed with 
bias folds, tucks, broad bands of velvet, or else 
with scalloped embroidery on plainly, that 
is, without gathers. These skirts may be simply 
gathered to the belt at the top, but when made 
ot velvet, cloth, or other very heavy fabric, they 
are attached to the belt in very large pleats, and 
these pleats fall into natural folds, flowing loose- 
ly without being secured in stiff folds by tapes 
underneath, as pleated skirts are now arranged. 





AUTUMN JACKETS, 


The Brighton is a jaunty new English jacket 
for autumn, to be worn with the jockey cap that 
Englishwomen now wear with their short curled 
hair. This jacket is short and single-breasted, 
with a notched rolling collar, and there are two 
box pleats behind, beginning directly on the line 
of the waist, not below it. There are short cross 
basque seams that attach the short flaps that 
form a basque which fits smoothly over the hips, 
and the whole garment is bordered with rows of 
metallic braid, either of bronze, silver, or bur- 
nished gilt. Gray, dark blue, and dark red cloths 
of rough finish are used for this jacket. There 
is a tendency toward widening the sleeves of most 
wraps, some of them flowing open from the arm- 
hole like the Oriental sleeves, while others are 
slit open in front like “ angel” sleeves, and have 
an inner coat sleeve ; still others fit the arm close- 
ly as far as the elbow, and have a large soft droop- 
ing puff added there, or else they open abruptly 
below the elbow, and are terminated with a square 
cuff that is rolled upward from the end of the 
sleeve. All sleeves are set high on the shoulders, 
and are made bouffant there; for dress sleeves 
this fullness is seen to extend all the length of 
the arm, and is gathered into a band or cuff at 
the wrist—a negligée fashion that has become 
popular in England, but which modistes say has 
not found favor here. The long Newmarket coat 
will be worn again, and wider sleeves will be a 
distinguishing feature of the newest of these 


coats. Small capes will also be added to long 
coats; these are not the round coachman capes, 


but are high-shouldered paletots that are called 
dolman capes, because they have side pieces that 
go over the shoulders like those of dolmans, and 
these shoulder pieces are cut slightly full and 
very high. 

AUTUMN COLORS. 


Grays of various shades, castor browns, sandal, 
new greens, and chaudron reds, with the dark gar- 
net and cardinal shades that are always worn, 
are the colors most prominent in the new wool- 
lens and the rich silks and velvets imported for 
autumn and winter. Some of the new grays have 
blue tinges, while others are pure silver gray, 
and still others are grisaille mixtures of black 
or of brown with white. Acier, or steel gray, 
is blue in tone; gris de fer is darker iron gray ; 
Sumée, or smoke-color, bas browner tinges ; gran- 
ite is clear stone-color. Tourterelle, or turtle- 
dove-color, is shown in the new materials for 
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both dresses and bonnets; the Tight browns are 
in the natural tints of sandal-wood and of the 
castor beaver furs, while darker browns have red 
hues, and are called autumn-leaf browns, which 
are very different from the terra-cotta tints of 
last season ; Havana browns re-appear, and there 
is a great deal of the chaudron coloring similar 
to that now worn; dead-leaf brown and marron, 
or chestnut brown, have no red, and are darker 
even than seal brown ; Orient and Indienne are 
two pretty shades of golden brown that will be 
becoming alike to blondes and brunettes. Of the 
new greens, the first is cresson, or water -cress 
green, with blue shades; then canard, or duck, 
with canette, or duckling green, like the tints on 
a duck’s breast; while forestier green is seen in 
the chameleon silks that change their tones ac- 
cording to the light which they “reflect t; moss and 
myrtle green are familiar shades that are repeat- 
ed in plain goods, but are most often seen in the 
changeable fabrics that are a feature of the new 
goods. The blues are pure and simple shades, 
sapphire, marine, and azure, with some of the 
electric blues that have gray shades. There is a 
great deal of flame-color, and many yellow tints 
variously called Tunis yellow, Tonkin, and Egyp- 
tian; the mandarin orange shades and bright im- 
perial Chinese yellow are also seen. 


VELVET AND PLUSH, 


Velvets are being largely imported both in plain 
grounds with closely cut pile and in brocades with 
the figure raised on satin or on ottoman repped 
ground, A velvet season is again confidently an- 
nounced, but experienced dealers speak hesita- 
tingly of plush, and fear that this beautiful fabric 
has become so common that its day of favor for 
dresses is over; but it is being largely imported 
for cloaks, and in varied designs, such as plush 
upon plush with figures of longer = than that 
of the background, or with plush fi gures upon a 
ground of heavy ottoman silk with cords as thick 
as knitting-needles, or else upon a lustrous satin 
ground which throws the raised figures into bold 
relief. For evening cloaks there can be no richer 
fabric than the white, cream, beige, or pale blue 
plush brocades with satin ground, while for the 
short mantles and long cloaks that will be worn 
in the daytime are acajou, black, and seal brown 
plushes with large figures, having pile of varied 
lengths, usually deeper toward the bottom of the 
great flower, ball, or globe they represent, and 
the pile droops like a fringe upon the repped 
or smooth satin ground ; two colors are also seen 
in these plush cloakings, and moss green upon a 
chaudron ground seems to be the fashionable 
contrast. To return to velvets, a novelty among 
these is liséré velvet figures like embroidery or 
braiding on an armure ground; these figures are 
beautifully shaded in monotone or camaieu, show- 
ing great plums, balls, or flowers of black toned 
off into gray, on an armure or diaper figured 
ground of black and gray; they are also seen in 
black with chaudron, with sandal, or with gold. 
Simpler velvet brocades on ottoman silk or satin 
grounds are shown in small, medium, and in large 
figures, also with stripes ; these have pears, grapes, 
wafers of varied sizes, clusters of roses, peo- 
nies, tulips, and lilies, with plumes, feather tips 
in bunches, and aigrettes. They are varied by 
the figure being partly of cut and partly of uncut 
velvet, and the effect of shading is given as if 
done by a pencil. Richest of all are the colored 
velvet figures showing palms and flowers of close- 
ly clipped velvet in colors that look like hand- 
painting on a ground of satin; these jardiniére 
velvets are for rich evening dresses, and are in 
pale ciel, rose, and cream tints. 


VARIETIES, 


Pretty jackets of Surah silk are worn with 
white skirts that are full and tucked, or else 
trimmed with embroidered flounces. Pink, blue, 
and chaudron Surahs are most used, and the lat- 
ter are trimmed with black lace, while those of 
lighter color have collar, cuffs, and sash of dark- 
er velvet. They are made with shirring at the 
neck and waist line in back and front, with the 
spaces between laid in pleats. There is a full 
frill of lace around the neck and down the front 
to the waist line. 

The gauntlet glove is coming into fashion for 
morning use in quiet gray, tan, and wood shades. 
They are made in four different lengths, and the 
longest cuffs reach nearly to the elbows, 

Pigeon’s throat is the new and fashionable 
name for blue-green shades. It is seen in satin 
Surahs under jetted net over-dresses, and beneath 
black or white lace flounces. It is greatly in fa- 
vor in Paris for summer dresses, and is largely 
imported in the autumn and winter goods. 

Blouse bodices are seen on the most elegant 
French dresses that are made of India silks, Su- 
rahs, and changeable Venetian silks. These are 
gathered around the neck and belted, and may 
be lapped diagonally, or made with straps of vel- 
vet and straw buckles across the front, where the 
fullness is massed. The skirt is then covered 
with lace flounces, and there is a bow of wide 
loops and long ends that is sufficient for bouffant 
drapery. 

Brown linen, cream-colored holland, and ma- 
rine blue linen dresses are among the latest of 
the summer importations. These have bands of 
canvas wrought with cotton in great tufts for 
trimming, and others have silk embroidery on 
étamine bands that can be cleaned without be- 
ing washed. 

Epaulette bows are much worn by young ladies 
with their summer dresses. Only one bow is 
used, and this may be on either shoulder. The 
ends may droop evenly in back or front, but the 
newest caprice is to have the ends fall far be- 
low the waist in the back. A rosette of ribbons 
of two or three shades, with some hanging loops 
and ends, is also worn at the left side on the 
line of the waist. 

Shot silks are newer than checked or striped 
silks for skirts to be worn with cashmere over- 








dresses. Blue with green and chestnut with 
blue are pretty colors for changeable silk skirts. 
The cashmere is one of these colors, and there is 
a full vest of the silk strapped across with vel- 
vet bands of the other color in the chameleon 
silk. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoip, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co. ; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR has acknowledged in a 
handsome letter of thanks to Colonel SHaw, 
United States Vice-Consul at Manchester, his 
gift of an engraved likeness of Joun Brieut, at 
the foot of which the great orator had written 
an excerpt from one of his speeches. 

—It is said by the classicists that although 
Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jun., hus forgot- 
ten his Greek alphabet, he has unconsciously be- 
come penetrated with the Homeric spirit, for 
wienever the Greek heroes held what answered 
for their Phi Beta Kappa councils they always 
told all they knew of their fathers and fore- 
fathers. 

—A young American author lately told his 
publisher that the love of money was the root 
of all literature. Many an old one has discov- 
ered that the want of money is the root of all 
evil. 

—President Exiot, of Harvard, summers at 
Mount Desert, where some of the most charm- 
ing residences in the country have been built. 

—Dr. Hotmes asks ‘‘why somebody can’t 
give us a list of things which everybody thinks 
and nobody says, and another list of things that 
everybody says and nobody thinks.” 

—The two sons of the Mr. CLaRK who made 
the first telegraphic instruments used by Pro- 
fessor MorSE, JOHN and JAMES CLARK, the close 
friends of the professor, are still living in Wash- 
ington. 

—President GARFIELD once taught writing- 
school in the same room where President Ar- 
THUR had previously taught school, in North 
Pownal, Vermont. 

—A cotton plantation a few miles from Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, has been run for the last four 
years by Miss ADAH PARKER, supporting her 
mother and two young brothers, and overseeing 
the work in person. 

—The Mexicans and Indians of Santa Fe are 
being studied by MopsesKa. 

—Newport is to entertain, during part of the 
season, Pere HyacinTHe Loyson and Mrs. Loy- 
SON. 





—* ‘May God make you wear a [chimney-pot] 
hat!”’ is one of the bitterest curses that CHARLES 
G. LELAND heard in Egypt. 

—Atarecent bazar in aid of an English church 
in Berlin the Princess of Wales was a tea mer- 
chant. 

—Mrs. OLE Butt and her mother have been 
visiting Rev. Dr. BaRTOL at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea. 


—The art publisher, Mr. Louis Prana, has 
bought land at Hull, Massachusetts, where he 
will build a summer residence. 

—The President of Columbia College, Dr. F. 
A. P. BARNARD, is spending the season at Nar- 
ragansett Pier. 

—FrepericK Doverass is at Bar Harbor. 

—The American seulptor EZEKIEL entertain- 
ed ALMA-TADEMA during the latter’s recent vis- 
it to Rome. Mr. Ezexkie.’s studio is in one 
corner of the ruined Baths of Diocletian. 

—The successor of Dr. O. W. Ho_mes at Har- 
vard is Taomas Dwiaurt, M.D. 

—The only living member of the class of 1808 
of Dartmouth College is Dr. OLIVER 8. TaYLor, 
of Auburn, New York, who is in his one-hun- 
dredth year, in perfect health, never having had 
a headache in his life. 

—It is hoped that President Porrer’s lecture 
on “ Kant’s Categorical Temperative,”’ before 
the Concord School, will not happen on the hot- 
test day of the season. 

—The Michigan millionaire, Senator PaLmer, 
is a lumberman, miner, railroad man, real estate 
dealer, farmer, and banker, and makes a success 
of everything he touches. He gave his first 
year’s salary in the Seuate to the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. 

—Great things are expected of the new an- 
esthetic which destroys sensibility but not con- 
sciousness, discovered by Dr. BRowN-SEQUARD. 

—Mrs. Sara Lipprncorr (Grace Greenwood) 
is said to be in London engaged in writing a 
biography of Queen Victoria. 

—ANNA DiIckKINson’s répertoire for her tour 
next season includes Hamlet, Richard the Third, 
Ruy Blas, Claude Melnotte, and Anne Boleyn. 

—The Hon. H. P. BaLpwrn, Mr. Jomn L. Har- 
PER, Mrs. RIcHARD StorRRs WILLIs, Mrs. CRAPO 
SMITH, and others are on the executive commit- 
tee of the Detroit Art Loan Association, for the 
display of paintings, statuary, drawings, prints, 
bronzes, antiques, tapestries, laces, embroid- 
eries, china, glass, and curios, for which a fire- 
proof building similar to the Centennial Annex 
is preparing, and to attend which the railways 
have made special rates, and of which Mrs. 
Morse Stewart is chairman, and Mrs. JAMEs 
T. STERLING secretary. 

—The Countess of Folkestone’s orchestra con- 
sists of twenty-one women, among whom are 
two viscountesses, four countesses, and a mar- 
chioness. She herself leads with the baton. 

—NELATON, the great surgeon, having been 
summoned by MEISSONIER to set the broken leg 
of his favorite dog, said nothing of the indignity, 
performed the operation, and as to the fee re- 
plied that when the painter came to Paris he 
would call upon him. MEIssONIER, on the dog’s 
recovery, hastened to Paris, his purse full, but 
as he was producing it NELATON cried: “‘ Stop, 
sir. You area painter. Just put a gray coat on 
those two panels the cabinet-makers have left.”” 
It was a fine revenge, but MEISSONIER had the 
last word, for he produced a couple of chefs- 
@ euvre on the panels. 

—Lady Brassey sent twelve pug-dogs to the 
recent bench show at Ranelagh’s. 

—The eldest son of BIGRNSTJERNE BIORNSON 
goes on the stage in the autumn at Homburg. 

—Mr. GEORGE SHELDON, of Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has a large collection of Chunki stones, 
Indian antiquities, once used for nobody knows 
what. 

—The full-size bronze cast of a crouching 
panther recently placed on the crest of natural 
rock on the eastern drive in Central Park is 
from the design of Mr. Epwarp KEMEYs, a 
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young New York sculptor, who made his study 
from a Colorado panther. 

—It is reported that a splendid steel shield- 
buckler in old Northern style, with a Runic in- 
scription, the drawing of which is by HELENE 
HOLcK, a pupil at the technical school in Stock- 
holm, and the work executed by the steel etcher 
and gilder BERNHARD Besnuow, of Bonkeryd, 
Sweden, is to be presented to President ARTHUR 
in the autumn. 

—Of two descendants of Martin LUTHER 
whose lineage is undoubted, and who bear his 
name, one is a carpenter of Kloster Allendorf, 
and the other a theological student in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. 

—WILLIAM BLACK says that to feel as well- 
dressed as the other women round her sets any 
woman at ease, but to feel better dressed adds 
radiance to that ease, 

—VeERDI is perhaps the richest, as he is the 
most benevolent, composer in the aque 

—ZiLL EssuLtan Maksvp, eldest son of the 
Shah, lately journe yed to Teher: an, not only on 
account of his father’s illness, but to secure new 
privileges for the Christian population of the 
province of Ispahan, of which he is Governor, 
and on his return he was met by a splendid ova- 
tion from the Christians. 

—A large scrap-book, filled with letters, auto- 
graphs, and specimens of the family manuscript, 
is kept by Florence Marryat. Her father’s 

“copy > almost needs a m: iwnifying-glass to be 
read, as it was written on paper the size of com- 
mercial note, and averaged twenty-four words 

to the line, and eighty-three lines to the page 

—Land tenure in India is the subject upon 
which FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE is now at work, 

—FRANGOIS COPPEE is a candidate for the va- 
cant seat in the Academy; he is forty years old, 
unmarried, living quietly in the Faubourg St. 
Germain with his sister. He is now writing a 
versified drama. 

—Lord Sauispury recently made so radical a 
statement as that “it is a fallacy of the most 
perilous and deadly kind to suppose that the 
very rich can be trusted to defend the rights of 
property,’ supplementing it by adding that 
“the interests of property are essentially the in- 
terests of the industrial classes, of all those who 
live by the labor of their hands or their brains.” 

—M. Siperorr, a Russian artist, has restored 
RAPHAEL'S * Madonna della Staffa,”? which was 
painted on a square pine panel that has been 
it was 
hung. Supporting the face of the painting with 
linen backed on solid marble, he scraped away 
the wooden panel with files and powdered glass, 
fibre by fibre, leaving the film of painting left 
to be backed on canvas. It was discovered by 
him that instead of the book now held by the 
Madonna there was originally a pomegranate. 

—The first woman elected to the presidency 
of a standing committee on the London School 
Board is the step-daughter of JoHN Stuart 
MIL, HELEN TAYLor. 

—Rosa Boner, in her sixty-first year, lives 
retired as ever, dresses in semi-masculine gar- 
ments, and paints continuously. 

—The inhabitants of the province of Elis have 
petitioned King GeorGe of Greece, who grants 
their request, that the archeological treasures 
exhumed at Olympia shall be placed in a museum 
there instead of being transferred to Athens; 
and an Athenian banker, SYNGkOs, has given 
forty thousand dollars toward the building. 

—The wife of the Bishop of Gloucester, in Eng- 
land, Mrs. ELiicort, has founded * A Girl’s Club 
and Young Woman’s Help Society for Factory 
Hands.’’ Those who join are expected to be- 
come teetotalers, are educated for domestic 
service, and given on entering service a suit of 
clothes and a pair of boots. 

—Lord Sauissury is going himself to farm 
several of his farms now left vacant. Close by the 
grand entrance of his ancestral Hatfield House, 
one of the grandest places in Great Britain, is a 
row of cottages that would disgrace an impov- 
erished Irish landlord. 

—Portions of Windsor Castle are illuminated 
by the electric light, as well as portions of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

—The dress of JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, one of 
the leaders of the English Liberals, is so stylish 
and airy, it is said, that he would pass for a fop 
in this country instead of a statesman. 

—Living London has been dedicated by its au- 
thor, GeorGe AUGUSTUS SaLa, to the Countess 
of Rosebery. 

—A marble statue of Mr. GLADSTONE is to be 
erected in Greece in front of the University of 
Athens. 

—Dr. Cuaries THeopore, Duke of Bavaria, 
prefers the practice of his profession to his high- 
sounding titles, he having lately been promoted 
by King Louis to a lieutenant-generalship. 

—Six persons, English, French, and Italian, 
have written to secure guides for the ascent of 
the Aiguille Blanche du Penteret, in which Pro- 
fessor BALFOUR lost his life lust year. 

—BsORNSTJERNE BJORNSON never 
reads, or corrects his manuscript. While he 
writes visitors may chatter about him, as he 
says nothing short of an earthquake can disturb 
his flow of thought, which, if true, is not great, 
but merely phenomenal. 

—It is thought that the African savages, who, 
Dr. STONE says, never stammer, succeed better 
in clothing their ideas than their forms. 

—The Monterey of Bayarp TaYLor and Ricu- 
arp Henry Dana is fast becoming a fiction of 
the past under the pressure of advancing civili- 
zation. 

—The Freneh playwrights are dramatizing 
some of Epaar A. Por’s fantastic stories 

—Senator Jones had a reception in his native 
land which becomes historical for its magnitude 
and warmth. He has just returned. 

—The lives of forty-nine persons have been 
saved by Jog QUICKBORN, who watches bathers 
at cae Branch. 

Hector MAkLow, the brilliant French 
nov weliat, who has just put outa char ming story 
Poor Relations, is the father-in-law of the Boston 
artist A. F. OUDINOT. 

—The English nobility are fast looking ont 
for their rainy day to come by going into trade. 
Lord SupgE.zy is building a jam factory on his 
estate in Gloucestershire, where two years ago 
he planted ninety-three thousand gooseberry, 
a hundred and sixty-seven thousand black-cur- 
rant, twenty-five thousand raspberry, and ten 
thousand red-currant bushes, besides twenty 
thousand plum-trees, with apple , pear, damson, 
and cherry trees in proportion, she tering the 
whole by a hundred Scotch firs and ten thou- 
sand poplars. 


revises, re- 
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Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1--4. 

Tue cap Fig. 1 is composed of 
white Oriental lace two inches and 
a half wide, and half-inch pink ot- 
toman ribbon. It has a curved 
frame measuring fourteen inches 
from end to end, three inches wide 
at the middle, and sloped to half an 
inch at the ends, which is made of 
double stiff net, wired at the edge, 
and bound with pink ribbon. A 
row of gathered lace is set around 
























STiTcH. 


the front, with 
three full rosettes 
of ribbon above 
it. The crown, 
joined to the back 
of the frame, is 
composed of four 
strips of lace ten 
inches long, join- 
ed lengthwise 
by sewing the 
straight edge of 
one strip under- 
neath the seal- 
loped edge of the 
one above. A full 
row of lace ar- 


Fig. 1.—Lace Cap Fig. 2.—VeLver Cap 


with Lace. 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Cross 


RUBBER BatHinG Cap. 
x“), For pattern and descrip- 
iy tion see Supplement, No. 
XL, Figs. 51 and 52. 
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Dress ror Girt From 12 tro 16 Years otp.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 525.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3477: 
Poronatse, 20 Cents; Skirt, 15 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI, Figs. 27-33. 


Fig. 2 is of sapphire blue velvet stiffened with net and 
gold lace. It is cut in three pieces, a middle part pointed 
at the back and front, with a curved side piece joined to 
it. Wide white and gold lace is rolled flatly on the front, 
and forms a short cape, which is headed by gold braid, on 
the back. A lace bow with a velvet knot and a gilt pin 
ornament the front. 

The dressy velvet cap Fig. 3 has a frame made of a 
piece of stiff net eight inches wide and half an inch long- 
er, which is rounded off at the corners, and pleated in an 
inch deep at each. The edge is wired and bound, and two 
full rows of white lace are set around it. The puffed 


ranged in ro- 
settes and curves 
covers the join- 
ing of crown and 
frame, and two 
ribbon rosettes 
are placed on 
the back of the 
crown. 

The Boleyn cap 

























BaG ror Baraing CLOTHES. 


Lace Cape. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Fig. 50. 


Fig. 


of narrow light 
blue satin ribbon 
are set  under- 
neath the cape at 
the back and on 
the front of the 
crown, and strings 
of similar ribbon 
are attached at 
the sides. 





Orn Sitk Baturne Cap. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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crown is of bias ruby velvet sur- 
rounded with gold lace ; it is slash- 
ed at one corner, and the space is 
filled in with lace frills, above 
which a small gilt clasp is fastened, 

The frame of the cap Fig. 4 con- 
sists of a curved net front an inch 
and a half wide at the middle and 
thirteen inches long, with the ends 
connected by a straight band sev- 
en inches long. <A full soft tulle 


crown is arranged on the frame, 
and on this is mounted a lace 


2.—MonoGram.—Cross 










Srircu. 
crown made of 
three pieces of 


wide lace twenty 
inches long, join- 
ed lengthwise one 
to the other, and 
shirred twice at 


even distances 
over narrow blue 
ribbon. <A frill of 


lace is set around 
the front, and 
lengthened by a 
narrow strip of 
tulle forms the 
cape at the back. 
Long-looped bows 
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Hig. 3.—Vetvet Cap Fig. 
with Lace. 

















Dress ror Girt rrom 12 To 16 Years oLp.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 525.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3478; 
Biovse, Over-Skirt, anp Skirt, 15 Cents Eacn. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs, 34-44, 


Bag for Bathing Clothes. 

Tue bag is made of yellow oil-silk, covered with a net 
of fine black silk cord. It is cylindrical in shape, con- 
sisting of a round back and front connected by a straight 
side. Cut for the front and back each a piece twelve 
inches wide and fifteen deep; its shape is that of a cireu- 
lar piece twelve inches in diameter with three inches add- 
ed around the upper part in the cutting to form the mouth 
of the bag. Join these pieces to the side, which is a 
straight strip thirty-five inches long and five inches aml a 
half wide. To work the net, black silk cord about the 
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Fig. 1.—Siu.k anp Cirora Costume.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description se 


thickness of macramé 
twine and a round 
bar an inch and a 
half in circumference 
for a mesh are re- 
quired. Beginning at 
the centre of each 
side, work 9 rounds 
on a round founda 
tion of 54 loops, then 
5 rows, working back 
and forward on the 
next 42 loops, omit- 
ting the last 12 loops. 
Having netted both 
sides in this manner, 
join them along the 
42 loops by working 
without the mesh 
knots into the loops 
of both alternately, 
then net 7 rounds 
around the open top, 
increasing by 1 loop 
on both sides of the 
12 loops that form 
each side of the open- 
ing. Draw the foun- 
dation loops at the 
centre of each side 
close together, and 
fasten them down on 
the centre of the oil- 
silk side under a silk 
pompon, A flexible 
red cane rod is run 
into the 9th round of 
meshes, the ends be- 
ing held together by 
a small brass ring, 
and close under the 
rod the meshes are 
sewed to the seam 
in the oil-silk. The 
meshes are also sew- 
ed to the oil-silk at 
the top, where the 
silk is turned over, 
and stitched down to- 
gether with a red tape 
casing, into which a 
drawing-string is run. 
Handles of thick red 
cord are passed un- 
der the cane rods, 
and caught down with 
a pompon at the sides. 


Sofa Cushion 
with Leather 
Applied -Work. 
Tne cushion is cov- 
ered with peacock 
blue plush, that on 
the top being orna- 
mented with leather 
applied- work. The 
design consists of fig- 
ures cut out of a piece 
of leather wall-cover- 
ing, which are veined 
and otherwise orna 





Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 14-20, 


Fig. 1.—Orroman Sirk MANTLE. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Sora Cusnion with LEATHER APPLIED- 


Work. 





Lace JABoT 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Curckep Zeruyr Dress.—Froxt.—For Back, 
see Page 524.—(For pattern and deseription see Supple- 


ment, No. IL, Figs. 4-13.) 











Fig. 2.—Sirk anp Crota CostumE.— 


FRONT 


ae 


—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 14-20. 











Fig. 3.—Youna Greaw’s Waite 
SatrEEN Dress 
For description see Supplement. 





mented with fancy 
stitches in colored 
silks, and fastened on 
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century. At the burial of Henry the Second, in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, it is recorded 
that the king was clothed in his coronation robes, 
that a golden crown adorned his brow, and that 
gloves covered his royal hands. 

~ “Magna Charta John,” it is said, once appear- 
ed at a Christmas festival with white gloves, the 
ornamentation of one of them a ruby, while upon 
its mate shone a sapphire. It is added that 
upon his effigy at Worcester Cathedral, “ when in 
1797 his tomb was opened, ornamental gloves 
were seen.” 

In the sixteenth century gloves were often 
elaborately embroidered, and in the reign of 
Charles the Second “ short dress sleeves for ladies 
made long gloves, reaching nearly to the elbows, 
a necessity.” About the same period an English 
glove-maker “ brought out a new style, having a 
pocket on the inside of the palm,” where money 
could be easily carried. 

“A glovers’ company of London received in 
1464 its armorial bearings,” and “in 1638 the 
body was chartered.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorrkEsPONDENT. | 


{HE expositions, races, and promenades, where 

ladies were wont to display their elegant toi- 
lettes, are all over, and our leaders of fashion 
have betaken themselves to the watering-places 
and the mountains, It is to the leading dress- 
makers that we must have recourse, therefore, to 
see the dresses designed to be sent to the coun- 
try houses and distant sea-side resorts, 

As we predicted, alpaca, mohair, and poplin are 
again in high favor, and make not only light and 
convenient travelling costumes, but even casino 
toilettes. Nothing is more practical for excur- 
sions than these lustrous fabrics, which do not 
rumple or hold the dust. In écru or gray tints 
they are charming. For elegant driving or casi- 
no toilettes white or cream is used, trimmed with 
black or very dark velvet. 

A favorite style of dress at watering-places and 
the sea-side is a skirt pleated lengthwise, with a 
vest falling quite low, and a loose jacket confined 
at the top by a single button. The trimmings of 
almost all these suits consist of velvet bands or 
rows of narrow braid. For country parties and 
picnics simple dresses are made of old-fashioned 
figured India muslin, batiste, and brown linen; 
these may be rendered more dressy by embroid- 
eries and laces, especially by embroideries, which 
to-day are the almost necessary accompaniment 
of every toilette. We have also seen pretty cos- 
tumes of Turkey red (which maintains the favor 
it enjoyed last season), French blue, and white 
with colored pipings. With these is worn a 
coarse straw hat lined with silk of the same color 
as the dress, with a large bouquet set on one side. 
For evenings dark cloth mantles are preferred ; 
for the daytime a duster of alpaca, écru mohair, 
or, which is more elegant, Tussore, is universally 
worn, 

We have also seen the dresses in preparation 
for balls at country houses and fashionable casi- 
nos. These, of course, are of light thin fabrics 
—veiling, which is so pretty in pale tints, In- 
dian muslin, a charming specimen of which had 
small white roses brocaded on a white ground, 
and simple white muslin; they are made in all 
styles, plain, brocaded, embroidered, and open- 
work (which is very becoming to young girls and 
youthful dames), and are worn over tarlatan un- 
der-skirts, producing an exquisite vaporous effect. 
We have seen a dress, made for a young girl, of 
plain muslin, with two skirts, worn, of course, 
over a tarlatan under-skirt, The first skirt was 
pleated all the way around in very narrow pleats, 
which four inches from the bottom were doubled 
together so as to form wider pleats that simulated 
a flounce. The over-skirt, which was also pleat- 
ed, came to the knee, and was open on each side 
from the waist down, the openingsgbeing trimmed 
with chouz of light satin ribbon. The gathered 
or pleated round waist was a little full, and was 
furnished with a double sash of ribbon, the first 
encircling the waist, and the second, which was a 
little longer, forming a point, with the bow in 
front. The neck was cut low @ la Vierge. The 
sleeves were not lined, and were held above the 
elbow by a chou of ribbon, which was also re- 
peated on the left shoulder. A pouf of ribbon 
mixed with a few flowers adorned the hair. Apro- 
pos of the coiffure we may remark that the hair 
is worn higher and higher, and that all the coils 
and bows of hair, as well as the flowers or ribbons 
used to trim it, are absolutely on the top of the 
head. 

Colored transparencies are much used with 
muslin; they serve to set off the embroidery 
when the muslin is open-work or dotted. Skirts 
are still round, a trifle longer perhaps than last 
season, but they do not drag, and must always 
clear the ground. 

To conclude with the subject of evening ap- 
parel, we must mention the variety that prevails 
in fans, which are large and small, plain, em- 
broidered, painted, and printed, or trimmed with 
feathers, lace, ete. A style calculated to please 
lovers of novelty is that in imitation of a huge 
flower leaf, for instance, a begonia leaf, embroid- 
ered, and edged with light feathers. 

Gloves are still very long, with fifteen buttons, 
so as to cover the arm entirely. The Suéde glove 
is almost universally worn—white or the natural 
color. Very low shoes, with half- heels, always 
match the toilette. 

We will close with a few words on the use of 
lace, so universally worn on the toilettes of the 
day that it has become an obligatory accessory 
thereof. Imitation lace is worn by the most ele- 
gant ladies, It is necessary, however, to know 
how to put it on; for instance, the very wide lace, 
which generally trims a tablier or over-skirt, is 
sewed on plain or very slightly gathered, so as to 
show the pattern; lace of medium width needs 





to be put on fuller; while narrow lace must be 
closely gathered, ruched, or pleated. Parasols 
are often trimmed with lace, both to render them 
more elegant and to freshen them up. This is 
easily done at home, taking care to keep the par- 
asol half open while sewing, and not to catch the 
lining. Emmevine Raymonp. 





WOMEN AND THE CLASSIFIED 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


OME months ago, when the Civil Service Com- 
mission was in process of organization, and 
its rules, being formulated by authority of the 
act of Congress creating it, were a matter of sur- 
mise and speculation, the leading daily papers of 
the country published various interesting statis- 
tics and facts relating to those women who, un- 
der the old system of patronage, held and still 
retain clerkships in the government departments 
in Washington. 

The facts brought to light were decidedly in 
favor of female clerks for many departments of 
the public service, and served to justify the hope 
that under the new régime of civil service reform 
to be inaugurated within a limited sphere—affect- 
ing only some ten thousand clerkships—women 
would be given an equal chance with men to 
prove their fitness for public trust. 

As some doubt has seemed to exist in the 
public mind, since that Commission began its 
work, as to whether women would be allowed to 
compete for the vacancies to be filled under the 
new law of appointment, and the Commissioners 
had not been quoted in print on this particular 
point, a plain query was forwarded to the chief 
Commissioner, eliciting the following courteous 
and clear reply, which it may interest numerous 
women to read : 

*“ Dear Manam,—Responding to yours, I have to say 
that the nominations are open to women as to men, 
bat that the number and proportion of women who 
may be appointed is to no extent in the discretion of 
the Cc , but d ds upon the law and the 
appointing power. I beg to refer you to page 18, Rule 
XVL, clause 2, of the pamphlet sent you, and I am, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“D. B. Eaton.” 

The nominations for the classified civil service 
being freely open to women, and their appoint- 
ment regulated “ by law and by the appointing 
power,” it becomes a question worth considera- 
tion by women what “the law” directs concern- 
ing examinations and appointments, and what 
discretion in the matter is possessed by “ the 
appointing power.” 

Referring to the civil service rules drawn up 
by the Commission, we find that there are three 
branches of the classified civil service for which 
competitive examinations are held. 

Ist. The classified departmental service, con- 
sisting of the employés in the government de- 
partments in Washington. 

2d. The classified customs service of employés 
under the United States customs officials in any 
city where the official force is as many as fifty ; 
at present only in New York city, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Chicago, Burlington (Vermont), Portland (Maine), 
Detroit, and Port Huron (Michigan). 

3d. The classified postal service, embracing 
post-offices with as many as fifty officials, in all 
twenty-three cities,as follows: Albany, Baltimore, 
Boston, Brooklyn (New York), Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Newark (New 
Jersey), New Orleans, New York city, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Providence (Rhode Island), 
Rochester (New York), St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Washington. 

The majority of clerkships are found in the 
first and third divisions, and it is in these de- 
partments also that women will most naturally 
seek appropriate employment, although there are 
certain appraisers’ offices where women could be 
given places with advantage to the government. 

What bearing, then, has “the law” on female 
applicants for these selected clerkships ? 

The act itself directs that application for ad- 
mission to the “open, competitive examinations 
for testing the fitness of applicants for the pub- 
lie service” may be made by “he or she,” and 
that the vacancies shall be “ filled by selection, 
according to grade, from among those graded 
highest as the results of such competitive exam- 
inations,” but with a proviso that the appoint- 
ments consequent upon this process of selection 
shall be apportioned among the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia 
“upon the basis of population as ascertained at 
the preceding census.” The act makes no dis- 
crimination on account of sex. 

Proceeding to a consideration of the rules in- 
tended to facilitate a bona fide carrying out of the 
act, we find that the examinations will consist 
mainly of written answers to written questions 
on the following subjects: 1st, orthography, pen- 
manship, and copying; 2d, arithmetic—funda- 
mental rules, fractions, and percentage; 3d, in- 
terest, discount, and elements of book-keeping 
and of accounts; 4th, elements of the English 
language, letter-writing, and the proper construc- 
tion of sentences ; 5th, elements of the geography, 
history, and government of the United States; 
that proficiency in the examination subjects shall 
be credited in grading the standing of the persons 
examined “‘ in proportion to the value of a know- 
ledge of such subjects in the branch or part of 
the service which the applicant seeks to enter” ; 
and that at least sixty-five per centum of “com- 
plete proficiency” in the first three subjects named 
must be secured to gain a certificate. 

In directing what statements as regards age, 
place of birth, etc., must be sworn to by appli- 
cants, the phraseology falls simply into the mas- 
culine form of “his” and “he”; but Rule XVL, 
referred to by Mr. Eaton, states clearly that when 
any officer having the power of appointment to 
any vacancy applies to the Commission or local 














Board of Examiners for four names from those 
graded highest on the proper register for his 
braneh of the service (regard being had to the 
above-mentioned apportionment of appointments 
to the different States and Territories), “sex 
shall be disregarded in such certification,” unless 
“any law or regulation shall call for those of 
either sex,” in which case “the four highest of 
that sex shall be certified.” The same rule con- 
tinues, “No person shall remain eligible more 
than one year upon anyregister.” It is further 
provided that every appointee shall be in a state 
of “probation” for six months, at the end of 
which time, if proved competent, the appointment 
is confirmed, and removal can not be incurred 
except for cause proven. 

In the sentence italicized there is an opening 
for unjust discrimination on the part of “ the ap- 
pointing power,” more especially in the depart- 
mental service, as any Secretary is competent to 
establish a regulation of his department excluding 
women from appointment therein, in which event, 
although four women stood highest on the regis- 
ter of certificated applicants, four lower-graded 
men would be selected to fill the vacancies. The 
regulation erasing a name from a register after 
the lapse of a year could also be made to work 
injustice to women if the “ appointing power” in 
any special locality were determined not to ap- 
point women to vacancies. 

But such contingencies are unlikely to occur, 
and any applicant who should believe herself un- 
justiy passed over will find redress provided, the 
Commission itself being a final court of appeal, 
whose duty it is to investigate all complaints of 
“injustice or unfairness,” and see that “ justice 
is done in the premises.” 

A careful investigation of the law, and of the 
considerations likely to influence those who in 
different positions constitute “the appointing 
power,” seems to show that the “classified civil 
service” is open to competent women equally with 
men, and the report of the experiences and re- 
sults of the labors of the Commission for the 
first year must be looked for with interest. One 
thing is certain: if the “ returns” show that but 
a comparatively small number of women have 
either applied or been passed, it will probably be 
because, from one cause or another, they were 
indifferent or unprepared, for ‘Uncle Sam” has 
agreed that “the little wench” be offered “an 
equal chance with the boys to earn an honest liv- 
ing, and so preserve her self-respect and happy 
heart.” 

The “application paper’—to be procured 
from the office of the Civil Service Commission 
in Washington, or from any post-office or custom- 
house in the cities mentioned—is made out in a 
form which indicates “I” to be either “ Miss, 
Mr.,or Mrs.” Any woman desirous of entering 
the government “classified civil service” must 
fill out one of these applications, and forward it, 
if for the departmental service, to Washington, 
to the Civil Service Commission ; if for the post- 
al service, to the postmaster under whom service 
is sought; if for the customs service, to the head 
of either customs office of the district where serv- 
ice is wished for. Appended to this paper must 
be vouchers from jive persons—neither more nor 
less—as to the good character of the applicant. 

It only remains for women to enter in and pos- 
sess the land. CaTHERINE BaLpwin, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
FACE TO FACE. 


Ir had to come. Put off for a time by this 
good chance and that, it yet was in the order of 
fated things that Armine and Monica should meet 
each other alone, when no third person was by to 
enforce reserve by the fear of self-betrayal, and 
to make restraint the safeguard against detection. 
Each dreaded the meeting, and both tried to avoid 
it; but in spite of their endeavors it came upon 
them unawares, and ina manner which they were 
helpless to prevent. 

The lodge-keeper, who was also the head gar- 
dener at the Dower-house—that tyrant Mawe 
who called the garden his and forbade the ladies 
to think it theirs—had rheumatic fever, and Dr. 
St. Claire was of course in attendance. He had 
been there once or twice without seeing any one 
from the house, when, one day, going at an unex- 
pected hour, he fell on Monica passing in at the 
gate just as he was leaving the lodge. So now 
the thing had come upon them, and escape was 
impossible. 

Blanched cheeks and ashen lips; his voice 
roughened and hers difficult to manage; their 
eyes not frankly meeting, but glancing evasively 
—away into space, down on the ground, up to the 
sky, at the shoulder, the forehead, the throat, 
anywhere but into each other ; the sense of shame 
and dishonor on his part, of disappointment in 
her ideal, but of divine pity and tender forgive- 
ness, on hers—these were the signs and emotions 
of that first meeting, face to face, of those who 
had loved without hope, but with the unspoken 
promise of fidelity to that dream which could nev- 
er be translated into living happiness. 

Coming together as they did, they were obliged 
to speak so that Mrs, Mawe, standing there with 
the gate in her hand, should not see in them any 
shyness or reluctance which might set her think- 
ing. It was painful and embarrassing enough ; 
but when the woman, called querulously by her 
husband, had run into the lodge, and they were 





free from the control of her presence, some 
strange kind of strength seemed to come into 
Monica, so that she shook off her nervousness as 
she would have shaken off untimely sleep, and 
was once more natural, unaffected, and herself. 

She had to be strong enough for both; for his 
agitation increased as hers passed, and the more 
power over herself she gained, the less he seemed 
able to attain. 

They had exchanged those trivialities about the 
weather which are the refuge of the conversation- 
ally stranded, when Monica suddenly said, as if 
touching the secret sore boldly, 

“T hope Mrs. St. Claire does not find the climate 
very bad here in England ?” 

Armine felt as if she had struck him in the 
face, but he answered as well as he was able, 
doing his best to appear as if his wife’s name in 
Monica’s mouth was a mere nothing. 

“She seems pleased with everything English— 
even with the climate.” 

“Yet it must be so different from that of Sici- 
ly,” said Monica. 

She intended to talk of Ione till she had worn 
down all embarrassment, and talked the subject 
into familiarity. 

“ Yes it is,” said Armine. 

“The summer here is not much better than the 
winter there—is it not so?” continued Monica. 
“Your wife must feel this to be almost winter.” 

“It is a magnificent climate—almost perfect,” 
said Armine. 

“ How you must have enjoyed it!” said Moni- 
ca, with a rather forced accent of lightness and 
sympathetic pleasure. “ But poor Mrs. St. Claire! 
She must feel the change.” 

“Novelty is always amusing, 
and safe reply. 

“T hope it will not be only novelty with her,” 
persisted Monica. “I hope she will be as hap- 
py as she is now, even when the first freshness 
has worn off, and she has grown accustomed to 
everything.” 

“ Yes,” said Armine. 

He could scarcely say less. 

“She seems so delighted with everything, it is 
quite refreshing to see her,” continued Monica. 

“She ought to be a little happy now; she was 
unhappy enough at her own home,” said Armine, 
hastily. 

Loyal to Ione as he intended ever to be, he yet 
wished to make Monica understand how much 
pity had had to do with his marriage. Perhaps 
she would see that, if he dwelt on Ione’s domes- 
tic misery at Palermo. 

“T am sorry to hear that,” she said. Then 
she looked into Armine’s face bravely, straight- 
ly, steadfastly. ‘“ But now all that has passed 
away,” she said; “and I am very, very glad that 
both you and she are so happy.” 

It was in his impulse to cry out against this 
congratulation, to say to her, as she stood there 
before him so strenuously renouncing the past 
and denying the truth of things : “ I am the most 
miserable wretch that lives. I love you, and I do 
not love her, and my heart is breaking for you 
and not gladdened by her.” But honor to the 
woman whom he had married, respect for the 
woman whom he loved, and the manliness which 
accepts the consequences of one’s own actions, 
let them be what they will, all held him back, 
and with an effort he said, huskily, “Thank you.” 
No more. He accepted her sympathy with his 
happiness because of his union with Ione, and 
so let it pass as fact and sincerity. 

It was the same kind of day, with its pale yel- 
low sunlight and subdued coloring, as that on 
which they had met and parted, mutely confessed 
and dumbly renounced, in this garden, less than 
a year ago—less than a year ago, counting by 
months and days, but what an eternity, judging 
by events and feelings! The outward circum- 
stances of the place were the same now as then. 
The fountain still flung up its “loosening silver” 
in the sunlight, the flower scents perfumed the 
air, the peacocks screamed on the walks, the dark 
yew-trees grew in their formal close-set alleys— 
all was the same to sight and hearing. The only 
things changed were themselves—his right of as- 
piration, hers of denial ; his right of despair, hers 
of dreams—and the fact of Ione in place of the 
ideal of love. 

No words were needed to tell how vividly each 
remembered their last interview in the garden. 
It came like a picture before them, like an echo, 
like a reflection. But Monica felt that this pic- 
ture must be defaced and a new tracing made 
over the old lines—the echo must be silenced 
once and forever. There would be no living 
else, sacrilege to love and the past as it might be. 
But sacrilege to love is sometimes sacrifice to 
virtue; and so it was to-day. 

“Will you come up the steps with me and see 
my mother ?” said Monica, standing at the wicket- 
gate which led to the lowest terrace and the fount- 
ain facing the steps. 

How gentle and yet how resolute she was! He 
hesitated for a second before he answered. Then 
he said, 

“Yes I will go up with you and see Mrs. Bar- 
rington,” he too as desirous as she, if less reso- 
lute, to destroy the past and establish the present 
firm and solid on the ruins. 

“She will be glad to see you,” said Monica, 
turning into the terrace, backed by its close- 
clipped yews and brightened by its sparkling 
fountain, 

They came to the steps and went up, each 
step representing a feeling on which they trod, 
a phrase in the living page of their unpublished 
love which both did their best to score out. 
When they came to that where their last inter- 
view had ended he stopped for a moment. The 
agony which possessed him held his feet so that 
he could not move, He felt as if his life were 
going from him, as if he must scorn his manhood 
and despise his honor, and burst into the pas- 

te tears of a love-lorn and broken-hearted 


” was the vague 
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Monica, hearing the halt, turned to look at him ; 
and thus they were in the same relative positions 
as before—she above and he below, he looking 
up at her and she gazing down at him. It was 
the old time repeated in the new, but only as a 
lifeless statue repeats the features of the dead 
beloved. 

When Monica looked at him she saw that his 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ To-morrow, when you come to see poor Mawe, 
you must bring Mrs. St. Claire with you,” she 
said, steadily. ‘She has never seen our quaint 
old garden, and I shall be glad to show it to 
her. Will you bring your wife to see me to-mor- 
row, Dr. St. Claire ?” 

Her words aroused him, as she intended they 
should. He shook off the weakness that had 
fallen on him, as she had shaken off hers, angry 
with himself in that he had so far failed in the 
presence of one whose respect was the only 
thing now left him. 

“Thank you, yes, I will,” he said, with curious- 
ly sudden steadfastness, 

“T want her to feel at home here, and that 
my mother and I are her friends,” said Monica. 

“ How good you are! How angelic!” said Ar- 
mine, almost as if speaking to himself. 

“Why ?” asked Monica, with a smile that 
sought to appear playful, and that was so sad 
instead. “Because I want you to bring your 
wife here to see us as often as possible, and be- 
cause I want to know her better? Any one 
would wish that, I should think—such a beau- 


tiful creature as she is!” she added, with forced 
lightness. 


“T am glad that you feel you shall like her,” 
said Armine. 

“And I hope that she will like us, and feel 
that we are her friends, both my mother and 
myself,” returned Monica. 

“+ She will need friends, poor girl,” said Armine, 
“The whole thing is so misfitting !” 

“You must not think of that,” replied Monica, 
hurriedly. ‘Oakhurst is not worthy of her, I 
know, but your friends must rally round you, 
and make her happy. She must not feel that 
anything is misfitting except the climate; and 
that we can not help!” she added, with a smile 
that strove hard to be playful, and was as sad 
as her former had been. 

“Tt has all been—” 

“A little sudden, but quite intelligible when 
one has once seen her,” interrupted Monica. 
‘And just because it was so sudden and so in- 
telligible, we must all do our best to make her 
feel that she has come among friends, and to a 
true home.” 

‘Your goodness is more than [ deserve,” said 
Armine, his face convulsed with pain—* I who 
must seem to you so worthless.” 

In spite of herself the tears gathered into 
Monica’s eyes, but she brushed them away under 
cover of putting back her hair, Then she turn- 
ed her face steadily to the man in whom she had 
believed—the man whom she had loved as dev- 
otees love their saint, worshippers their god— 
the man of whose hastily married young wife 
she was speaking as one might have spoken of 
a sister, 

“Why do you say that?” she said. “ Your 
affairs are your own, not ours. If it pleased 
you to marry rather more suddenly than is usual, 
that is your own matter only, and we have no 
right even to criticise. It is morbid to call 
vourself worthless for that, Dr. St. Claire. And 
that is the only fact in your marriage with which 
any one could find fault—the only,” she repeated ; 
but though she tried, she could not look at him 
when she said this. 

Pride, prudence, virtue, all dictated those few 
words as if they had been a material barrier 
raised between her and the man she had loved; 
but nature and truth were stronger than these 
others, and she could not look at him while she 
spoke. 

“T understand,” said Armine, in a low voice, 
“ You are right.” 

It was almost five o'clock, and tea was on the 
well-known tea table, in just the same place, and 
with just the same arrangements and conditions 
as used to be in the days that were gone—never 
to return. Mrs. Barrington, in her old place, re- 
ceived her former protégé with her own sweet 
courtesy ; but yet with a certain coldness in place 
of what had once been almost maternal kindness, 
His marriage had distressed and annoved her. It 
In his state of health, 
and with only such an income as could be got out 
of the Oakhurst practice, to marry this beautiful 
young woman, who might have done so much bet- 
ter, was, she thought, the very acme of manly 
selfishness. It was the way in which the world 
judges, and the conclusion to which it comes 
when it reasons on appearances only, without 
knowledge of facts. 

“T hope Mrs. St. Claire is well?” she said to 
her former favorite, a little, very little, frostily. 

“Yes; quite; thank you,” he answered, 

“ And happy in her new conditions ?” 

“Yes,” he said again. 

“Tam glad of that. It shows that she is adapt- 
able,” said Mrs. Barrington, kindly. ‘“ What a 
remarkably pretty person she is! Pretty is 
scarcely the word,” she added, correcting herself. 
“ Handsome, I should rather have said.” 

‘You admire her? Iam glad,” said Armine. 

* And you admire her too, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Barrington, with a smile, meaning to be playful 
and pleasant. 

He forced himself to smile too, in sympathy 
with her humor. 

“Yes, I admire her,” he answered, speakine as 
lightly as he could. 

“Has she brothers and sisters?” asked Mrs. 
Barrington, who wanted to hear all about the 
young bride, of whom no one in the place knew 
more than the name. 

“No; she has no brothers at all, only an 
adopted sister,” answered Armine, 


sadly. 


was so selfish, so unwise! 




















“| suppose her parents will be coming over to 
see her in her new home ?” she asked again. 

“T scarcely think so,” was his reply. 

“No? Well, it is a long way from Palermo,” 
she said. 

“Yes, ¢ very long way,” he answered. Then, 
remembering that Mrs. Barrington must some 
day learn the truth, he thought it better to con- 
fess what he might in honor, and put an end so 
far as he could to a misapprehension which hurt 
him and did no one any good. “The fact is,” he 
said, with a certain hesitation that seemed to con- 
ceal as much as it told, “my poor wife has nei- 
ther father nor mother, nor any blood-relations 
at all. She was only the adopted daughter of 
Captain Stewart, and neither she nor I know 
more of her family than this—which you see is 
substantially nothing.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Barrington, a little shocked 
and scandalized. 

She had thought St. Claire selfish in marry- 
ing Ione, when his marriage seemed to have 
prevented the girl’s better chances; now she 
thought it wrong to himself to have taken a 
young woman without name or family—a waif 
and stray thrown by the tide no one knew whence 
nor how—a creature born of the darkness, and 
existing only by a kind of reflected light. It 
was scarcely what was due to them. They had 
deserved more consideration at his hands than 
this introduction among them of a nameless and 
therefore doubtful young person, who might— 
who knows ?—be one of those miserable beings 
who are antenatally tainted by their parents’ dis- 
honor. 

“T know what you think,” then said Armine, 
watching her. “It was a foolish marriage for 
both of us. I acknowledge it. You can not 
feel it more than I do; but, believe me, it was 
one of those things for which no one is respon- 
sible. It is too long a story to go into now, but 
I am sure you will believe me when I say that I 
was less foolish, less blamable, than you might 
imagine. Spare me the details, but trust my as- 
surance. You will, will you not?’ 

He went over to her and took her hand in 
both of his, in the old caressing and yet respect- 
ful way which had been his charm in times past. 
His pale face and earnest eves pleaded with her 
for belief and generous judgment. He cared lit- 
tle enough for what all the others might think, 
but Mrs. Barrington’s trust in him, her sympathy 
with him, her condonation—hers and therefore 
Monica’s—were as dear to him as life itself. In 
one sense, indeed, they were his very life. 

“ Yes, I will believe you,” said Mrs. Barrington, 
after a pause, and somewhat with the feeling of 
lowering her guard. “ The marriage, as it stands, 
looks worse than foolish, but I will credit you 
with good intentions—or at least with no un- 
worthy ones. And after all’’—here she pressed 
his hand and smiled—‘ it is not my business to 
interfere in your affairs.” 

“It is the business of a friend to be satisfied 
that nothing has been done to forfeit esteem,” 
said Armine. 

“Tam sure you have done nothing to forfeit 
mine,” said Mrs. Barrington, kindly. 

“Thank you. That is all I ask,” he returned. 
“ Believe only that I was overtaken by circum- 
stances which did not leave me a free agent, 
and that I was not so mad as I seem to have 
been.” 

He turned to Monica as he said this, and their 
eyes met. He had spoken for her as much as 
for her mother, and she had understood him. 
Now she knew so much of the truth as he wish- 
ed her to know. It had not been the vulgar 
levity of a shallow nature which had warped him 
from the higher law of barren honor and fruit- 
less faith. There was some mystery underneath 
which she could not fathom, but which, if known, 
would exonerate him. In spite of Ione’s naive 
confession, she knew that this love at first sight 
was a myth, and that there had been no will- 
ful departure from that unspoken troth which 
had not made herself and, Armine lovers, but 
which yet had left them bound. She was glad 
for the sake of that ideal which is the dearest 
part of the beloved. It was not the mere flesh 
and blood, the mere grace and beauty of Armine 
that she had loved, but that loveliness of the 
soul, that brightness and beauty of the divine na- 
ture, which had been the very life of his humani- 
ty to her. This obscured, her love must needs 
die out in weeping for the lost; but while she 
could respect and believe in him, she held the es- 
sential part—and the rest might go. 

Yet how sorry she was for him, and even more 
sorry for Ione. If that marriage had been made 
by circumstances and not by choice, some day the 
poor young wife would have to suffer—some day 
the veil would drop, and she would learn the truth 
which was evidently hidden from her now. One 
side of that truth, however, she must never learn; 
and for her own part Monica resolved more firm- 
ly than ever that she would make herself Ione’s 
friend, and do her best for her in Oakhurst all 
through. 

“You are very good to have confided so much 
to my mother,” she said in her gentle way to St. 
Claire. “We shall hold it sacred to ourselves, 
of course.” 

“I know that I may trust you,’ 
scarcely able to speak at all. 

“ Now let us forget all this, and turn to some- 
thing—I will not say less painful, but less embar- 
rassing,” said Mrs. Barrington. “ Will you sing 
to me, Dr. St. Claire? I have heard no music 
like yours since you left. Sing one of those dear 
little songs I used to like so much. It will be 
like old times.” 

She asked this as a token of her forgiveness 
and his rehabilitation, as a sign that his old 
place of favorite was still warm and re-opened to 
him, and that the future was to be as the past 
had been. 

He would rather she had asked him to do him- 
self some grave personal injury. 


said St. Claire, 











“T am out of voice and out of practice,” he 
said, turning pale, 

But Mrs. Barrington’s dim vision failed to show 
his change of color, and his voice did not betray 
all the reluctance that he felt. 

“T will forgive your want of voice,” she said, 
smiling very sweetly. “It is good enough to be 
able to lose something and yet retain more than 
others have.” 

“You are very good,” he answered; but he 
did not move. 

“T think the piano is in tune,” said Monica, 
going to it, and striking a few chords as she stood 
over the keys. 

He obeyed the request conveyed in the action, 
and sat down in the old place, where he had so 
often sung his love to Monica and breathed in 
hers as the echo. Now he had only a threnody 
to give, and a requiem to receive. 

After a few preliminary notes he sang, to 
a new arrangement, Shelley’s mournful poem 
“When the lamp is shattered,” and with diffi- 
culty finishe. it ereditably, and without a self- 
confessed break-down. Monica too had need of 
all her philosophy, but the horror that lies in a 
good girl’s heart at the thought of conscious love 
for another woman’s husband helped her so far 
that she was able to say, with quiet composure, 
“What a pretty arrangement !—whose is it?” 
as if the mechanical run of the notes and how 
the sharps and flats fell had been of more ac- 
count than the feeling and the words. 

“Tt is my own,” he said, rising from the piano. 

‘How very pretty it is!—how very sweet!” 
said Mrs. Barrington. “Where did you com- 
pose it ?” 

‘“At Palermo,” he said, not looking at Monica. 

“And after you knew and loved your pretty 
wife you should have taken that other—that In- 
dian song—and have put to musie the ‘spirit in 
your feet,’ which led you to her window,” said 
Monica, in a rather hurried manner. 

“Yes,” he said, accepting the reproof. “I 
ought, but I did not.” 

“It would please her if you did,” said Monica, 
steadily. 

“T am afraid I have no time now,” answered 
St. Claire, pained in spite of himself and his bet- 
ter reason. 

But after all she was right. What was his 
duty now but to please Ione? She was his wife ; 
he had undertaken obligations toward her, and 
Monica was but a shadow and a dream, nothing 
more substantial than a photograph nor more 
tangible than a rainbow. Yes, she was right. He 
had lost the right to love her, but he still re 
tained that of desiring her respect and trust and 
confidence. He would prove himself worthy to 
possess the sole treasure left him. He would de- 
vote himself to insuring Ione’s happiness. That 
was the only thing for an honest man to do 
The duty was clear enough to his perceptions, a 
duty constructed solid and four square by his in- 
tellect. Nevertheless the means seemed to him 
doubtful, oppressed as he was by his wife’s wild 
love, and broken-hearted for want of Monica’s— 
unable to return the one and forbidden all hope 
of the other—like a man dying for fresh air, to 
whom is given the stifling heat of a stove-house 
instead. 


” 
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TALISMANIC WORDS. 


ie )M the earliest ages the masses of mankind 

feared the evil powers of spells and witchcraft, 
the malign influences of the stars, and the subtle 
strength of envy. To avert these and other ills, 
such as disease or death, almost all ancient peo- 
ple wore charms or amulets, nor is the custom yet 
wholly extinct. 

More frequently amulets were worn to ward 
off ill luck, and especially to annul the effect of 
the “evil-eye,” a belief in which existed, at one 
time or another, among all nations.* The amu- 
let (from a Latin word meaning to avert evil) 
consisted chiefly of slips of parchment inscribed 
with certain words supposed to be possessed of 
talismanic properties, though articles of gold 
and silver, precious stones, the teeth of animals, 
shells, a dried fox’s tongue, the horns of a beetle, 
the roots of certain plants, and many other ar- 
ticles were in request, according to the end to be 
served. 

Amulets and talismans are popularly regarded 
as being alike, but they are really distinct. A 
talisman is some peculiar device engraved on 
metal or stone at a time when two planets are in 
conjunction, or under some propitious star; and 
its supposed virtues lay solely in this astrological 
character. But the amulet relied for its protect- 
ive properties, as we have seen, on the mythical 
efficacy of certain holy writings. 

Frequently finger-rings, ear-rings, and precious 
stones were inscribed with sacred sentences, as 
well as the less costly papyrus or parchment. In 
early times the words “Jesus, Mary, Joseph,” 
engraved on rings, were regarded as preserva- 
tives against the plague, and it may be that to 
this superstition we in some measure owe that 
belief in the magical qualities of certain gems 
that is even now quite common. 

Not only persons were thus shielded from harm, 
but holy inscriptions were placed above the door- 
ways of dwelling-houses to prevent the entrance 
of disease, demons, or wicked spirits, Amulets 
composed of tightly rolled slips of papyrus sew- 
ed in linen have been found in recent years 
among the ruins of Thebes, and the modern 
Arabs make use of fragments from their Koran 
in a similar manner. 

The ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans 
had a number of charms, and a strong faith in 
their virtues. The Jews wore amulets on week- 


* At this day the Arabs suspend around their chil- 
dren’s necks a miniature open hand, because they deem 
the number five extremely unlucky. 
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days, but on the Sabbath they were forbidden to 
do so, unless it could be proved that at least 
three persons had been cured of sickness by their 
means. 

No people of antiquity were more fond of wear- 
ing charms than the Jewish nation. Ordinarily 
they consisted of the common strips of parch- 
ment bearing certain words from the Law; on 
others mystical signs were marked, and still anoth- 
er kind was thought to be of value only when 
prepared at certain astronomical seasons. The 
phylacteries so often mentioned in the Scriptures 
are pieces of parchment inscribed with Biblical 
quotations, inclosed in small cases, and fastened 
to the forehead and left arm. They were un- 
doubtedly worn as badges of piety by the Phari- 
sees, but they were also considered to render the 
wearer proof against all demoniac influences and 
all manner of harm. The greatest care was ex 
ercised in their preparation, only certain privi 
leged scribes being allowed to write them. 

The use of amulets passed from among the 
heathen into the Christian Church, a frequent in 
scription on them being ichthus (the Greek word 
for a fish), because it contained the initials of the 
Greek words for “ Jesus Christ, Son of God, Sav 
iour.” Still later the Christians wore ribbons with 
sentences of Scripture written thereon, which were 
suspended round the neck. 

One of the most famous formulas was the cel- 
ebrated “ abracadabra,” a word of Persian origin 
In ancient times no other combination of letters 
was regarded with so great veneration, and it was 
thought to be an infallible preventive of fevers 
and agues. Here are the directions for its prep- 
aration and use given by an old writer: 

“Write the letters of the word so as to form a 
triangle, capable of being read many ways, on a 
square piece of paper. Fold the paper so as to 
conceal the writing, and stitch it into the form of 
a cross with white thread. This amulet wear in 
the bosom, suspended by a linen ribbon, for nine 
days. Then go in dead silence, before sunrise, 
to the banks of a stream that flows eastward, 
take the amulet from off the neck, and fling it 
backward into the water. If you open or read it 
the charm is destroyed.” 

ARRAO 
ARRAS 


ADARBRA 
APA KRE 
ADA RB 

ABRAQOADA 


There is another celebrated sacred sentence, 
consisting of six syllables, ‘Om Mani Padma 
Hum,” in use among the Buddhists. They be- 
lieve that it is possessed of untold virtues, and 
it is heard and seen everywhere. The people 
inseribe it on their flags, houses, and domestic 
utensils, and on trees, walls, columns, and gates : 
little children learn to lisp it before anything 
else ; and, says one writer, “the traveller repeats 
this formula on his journey, the shepherd when 
guarding his fiock, the housewife when attending 
to her domestic duties, the children when at play, 
and the monk when rapt in religious ecstasy.” 
In fact, there is no condition or phase of human 
life in which its supposed miraculous powers are 
not appealed to. 

These Buddhists use an instrument in their 
worship called a “ prayer cylinder,” or, more ex- 
actly,a “turning prayer.” It consists usually of 
a brass reel cased in wood or leather, to one end 
of which a handle is attached. Around the eyl- 
inder a strip of paper or cloth is wound, on which 
is written some sacred sentence, generally the 
“Om Mani.” The cylinder being slowly turned 
from right to left, the number of 
made is considered to be equivalent to the reci 


revolutions 
tation of so many prayers. The great monas 
teries have larger cylinders, and these are kept 
in constant motion by persons hired for the pur- 
pose, or by being placed over a running stream, 
like our mill-wheels. 

There was a popular belief among the Hebrews 
that Adam had a wife named Lilis, or Lilith, 
before he married Eve. In revenge for his dd 
sertion of her, Lilith was believed to wander 
near the abodes of men, on the alert to kill their 
infant children, To frustrate this cruel purpose 
the mother would suspend an amulet around her 
child’s neck, on which was inscribed the exclama 
tion “Lilla, abi” (begone, Lilith), and it is 
affirmed that our English word /u//aby, which 
means “a song to quiet babes,” ; 
this talismanic phrase. 


is derived from 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Trea Cake.—One pound of flour; one pound of sug- 
ar; half a pound of butter; seven eggs; and half a 
pint of cream, with a gill of brandy or wine. 

Rice Cakrs.—Boil half a pint of rice very soft, and 
when cold sift into it one pound and a half of flour ; 
then mix in a quarter of a pound of melted butter, and 
salt to your taste. feat five eggs very light, and stir 
them gradually into a quart of milk; beat the whole 
well. Bake in muffin rings or waffle irons. Send them 
to table hot. These cakes can be made of rice flour 
entirely, instead of whole rice and wheaten flour. 

Ary Norutnes. —To three eggs put half an egg-shell 
full of sweet milk, and butter the size of a walnut ; work 
in flour until you can roll the dough into as thin a 
sheet as possible. Cut into cakes with a saucer and 
stick as you do biscuits; bake them quickly, but not 
brown; heap them up on a dish, and strew them 
thickly with powdered suyar. 

Note: Allow one pint of flour to the other ingredi- 
ents named above, although every bit may not be re- 
quired ; always reserve a little for the rolling out of 
cakes on a board. 

Peaou-Lear Yeast.—Take three large peach leaves 
and three white potatoes; boil them in two quarts of 
water until the potatoes are done. Take out the 
leaves and throw them away. Peel the potatoes, and 
rub them up with a pint of flour sifted, adding cold 
water enough to make a paste; then pour on these 
the hot peach-leaf tea, and scald for five minutes. If 
you add a little old yeast, it will be ready for use in 
three hours; if not, it must atand a day and night be- 
fore uee. Leaves dried in the shade are as good as 
fresh. 
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THE ISLAND OF JUAN 
FERNANDEZ. 

VERY boy has derived pleasure at one time 

4 or another from Robinson Crusoe, and the 
sketches of the island Juan Fernandez on page 
520, taken on the spot, can not but be interesting 
even to adults. This island lies off the coast of 
Chili, 366 miles from Valparaiso, in latitude 33° 
40’ south, longitude 79° It is about fifteen 
miles long, and the high land shelves to the south. 
The main feature of the outline of the coast is 
the “ Yunque,” or Anvil, a mountain of 3000 feet, 
which is basaltic in formation, and quite inacces- 
sible, as there is a facade of 900 feet. 

Alexander Selkirk’s stay here is best described 
by the tablet erected, of which the following is a 
verbatim copy: 


west. 


“In memory of ALEXanpeR Sevxrex, a native of 
Largo, in the county of Fife, Scotland, who lived on 
this island in complete solitude for 4 years and 4 
monthe. He was landed from the Cingue Porta, gal- 
ley, 96 tons, 12 gune, a.p. 1704, and was taken off in the 
Duke, privateer, 16 guns, on 12th Feb., 1709. 

“He died a iieutenant of H.M.S. Weymouth, 1723, 
aged 47 years. 

“This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s lookont by 
Comd' Powell and the officers of H.M.S. Topaze, 1868.” 


Lord Anson recruited here in 1741, and the 
Spaniards were on the island a.p, 1766. 

Landing in Cumberland Bay, we found the lit- 
tle mole washed away, and had much difficulty in 
landing. In front of us were a few small huts 
lying in front of the old Spanish fort, and be- 
yond a superb view of the valley, closed in at the 
end by the Yunque, with its grand basaltic facade, 
already mentioned. 

The cave is a natural formation, and close to 
the beach, of basaltic and lava bowlders. It 
nestles in a valley, but the beach would never 
leave any traces of a “ Friday” or any other man. 

The vegetation of Juan Fernandez is remark- 
able and striking. Giant rhubarb is the term of 
late years applied to a growth of that plant sold 
in our markets. In Juan Fernandez rhubarb 
may be stood under by a man of six feet, as the 
stems are sometimes six to seven feet, with leaves 
four feet wide. Next come the gigantic myrtle- 
trees, some of forty feet. Imagine the delight of 
cutting waiking-sticks from such a sacred spot 
—sticks of any size! 
item, very numerous and very large; peach stones 
lying about everywhere; cow-cabbage plants of 
large size. 

The antiscorbutie vegetables or plants are nu- 
merous and indigenous—water-cress, purslane, 
mint, wild sorrel, wurnips, radishes, figs, grapes, 
wild strawberries and cherries, nasturtitims, cab- 
bage-trees. 

Fish are numerous, and also water-snakes (cu- 
lebra de mar); the latter are four feet long, of a 
reddish-brown. The most characteristic fish is 
the gigantic craw-fish, nineteen inches from eye 
to tail; they weigh up to eight pounds—immense 
creatures, like clawless lobsters. There are also 
sea eels and bacallao, or deep-sea rock cod-fish ; 
these usually weigh ten pounds, and in deep wa- 
ter of seventy-two or seventy-five fathoms they 
have been taken up to a hundred pounds. Cor- 
vina is another kind of fish, also numerous. 
Sponges abound in great numbers. 

The island is held from the Chilian government 





by one Mr. Rodt, and the inhabitants are about | 


twenty in number. 





THE CANON’S WARD. 
(Continued from front page.) 


had been too low to admit of his being suckled 
in such a creed. He had already had ample evi- 
dence that Sophy Gilbert was fond, foolish, and 
weak almost w reckleasness of reputation with 
respect to this nnworthy suitor of hers, but that 
had by no means prepared him for the spectacle 
to which he had just been a witness, Had he 
been a man of higher moral character he would 
have been shocked; but his amazement partook 
rather of that kind of surprise with which one 
hears of some legal acquaintance, never very par- 
ticular in kis professional proceedings, having 
been struck off the rolls: we knew he was rath- 
er shady, but had never thought that of him. 
This reflection, however, lasted only for a min- 
ute, and was succeeded by a very different feel- 
ing—jealousy. It was as though a great wave 
of evil passions had swept over his soul, and 
drenched it with envy, hatred, and malice. He 
gazed upon the house which held the pair he 
hated, as Satan in another garden is described, 
by our Canon’s favorite poet, “ with hellish ran- 
cor imminent,” to have sought the bower of a 
more guiltless couple. His suspicions were not, 
perhaps, unwarrantable; but he had certainly no 
ground for anger. To him, at all events, Sophy 
Gilbert owed neither love nor loyalty ; and vet, if 
a wish of his at that moment could have killed 
her, she would have been a dead woman. 

Marvellous indeed are the ways of Fate with 
man. How often she sports with his fiercest 
passions, and arouses them, as it seems, in mere 
wantonness and derision! If the poor rage-rock- 
ed wretch could have looked into that boudoir- 
chamber, from the door of which he never re- 
moved his eyes even for an instant, he would 
have perceived that all these vehement emotions 
of his were a waste of mental tissue. His suspi- 
cions had been unjust and his deductions untrue. 
When that door had opened to Mr. Perry’s signal 
it was at the touch of a female hand, indeed, but 
it was not Sophy’s. 

This woman was much taller, had a somewhat 
coarse complexion, and wore a cap on her head 
of that description which is termed “ fly-away,” 
much affected by ladies’-maids. She was good- 
looking, and even good-natured-looking, but her 
eyes were rather too small for her face, and had 
a conning look, which in one in her position sug- 





of her midnight visitor was one of mingled alarm 
and anger. She made, indeed (though this was 
doubtless but a feint), as though she would have 
closed the half-opened door in his face, had he 
not thrust in his strong fingers and prevented it. 

“You must be mad, Mr. Perry, to come here at 
such an hour as this,” she exclaimed, indignantly. 

“ Why did not your mistress come to the ball ?” 
he inquired, sternly, and without taking the least 
notice of her indignation. 

“ And what is that to you, sir? I mean,” she 
added, alarmed by the heavy frown that gathered 
on his brow, “ what was there in her not going 
that can excuse your coming here? You have 
no right—” 

“T have a right,” he interrupted, with grim dis- 
tinctness. “Let me in.” And ignoring the re- 
sistance of her well-knit and far from delicate 
arm as though it were a cobweb, he pushed his 
way in, and closed the door behind him. 

“And now, Miss Jeannette Perkins, where is 
your mistress ?” 

“ Where everybody but a poor lady’s-maid is, 
or ought to be, at this time o’ night—asleep in her 
bed.” 

“She is not a very early bird in general,” ob- 
served the young man, incredulously, “and es- 
pecially on ball nights. Why didn’t she go to 
the ball ?” 

“That is the second time you have asked that 
question, Mr. Perry, though there’s no one so fit 
to answer it as yourself. How could she go after 
what happened this evening ?” 

“T did not hear of anything having happened,” 
returned the young man, sullenly. 

“Ah, then, J did! What I heard was, that 
while my mistress was sitting at a window of the 
Canon’s rooms, and the procession was a-passing, 
a young gentleman as ought to have known bet- 
ter stood up in a boat and drank her health out 
of a quart pot.” 

“JT didn’t stand up,” remarked Mr. Perry, in- 
dignantly. 

“Maybe because you couldn’t,” was the sharp 
rejoinder. “Indeed, nobody who was in his 
right senses could possibly have put such a dis- 
grace upon a young lady.” 

“T didn’t mean to do anything of that kind, of 


| course,” said the other, exchanging his injured 
Peach-trees are the next | 


tone for one of apology. 

“T suppose you thought it was paving her a 
compliment. Her friends, however, did not think 
so, at all events; and they took care that she 
should run no risk of another such being paid her 
the same evening. And that’s why my poor dear 
young lady was not at the ball this evening.” 

“ She could have gone if she chose, for all that, 
I'll bet a shilling,” returned the young fellow, 
sulkily. 

“Don’t you be so free with your money, Mr. 
Perry —though it’s very seldom you need any 
warning upon that score, I must say. She has 
had such a talking to from Miss Aldred that her 
head is like to split; and then there’s the thought 
of what the Canon will say to her about it, all over 
again, in the morning. Ball, indeed! The poor 
thing is fitter for her coffin; her pretty eyes all 
swollen with tears, and with saying to herself, as 
she is doing this very moment, ‘ How could he— 
could he do so?” 

“ Why, you just told me she was asleep.” 

“ Well, and if I did, it was not of my own free- 
will. Her first words when I went to tell her 
that I heard your knock at the door was: ‘It 
can't be Herbert, Jeannette. He would never do 
anything so rash—so mad.’ And when I told 
her that I was sure it was vou—for you were 
mad enough for anything—‘ Then don’t tell him 
how ill I am,’ she said, ‘or he will never forgive 
himself for the trouble he has caused me.’” 

“It seems to me there has been a great deal 
of fuss about nothing,” said Mr. Perry, contempt- 
uously ; but at the same time he twisted his beard 
very tight, which Miss Jeannette Perkins knew 
to be a sign of discomfort with him. 

“ Nothing to you, of course, Mr. Perry. That's 
just what I told my mistress. ‘ Whatever trou- 
ble befalls you, miss,’ I said, ‘Mr. Perry will be 
able to bear it very bravely, so long as he doesn’t 
share it.’ However, if you drive her to despera- 
tion, I am glad to think that you will share it. 
She is getting near that, I promise you. ‘ Any- 
thing, anything’—the poor young lady sometimes 
says to me—‘ must be better than this.’” 

“ Better than what ?” inquired the young man, 


/ stolidly. 








gested intrigue. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the expression of her face on catching sight | 


“* Better than what? That’s a pretty ques- 
tion for one to put who is the cause of all her 
misery! Well, better than living a life of hy- 
pocrisy, which is made next to impossible by the 
goings on of the very person who has rendered 
it necessary. Better than deceiving those who 
really love her for the sake of a man who only 
loves himself, and is bent on pleasing himself, no 
matter though it risks her reputation.” 

Mr. Perry uttered an exclamation of con- 
tempt. 

“A woman’s reputation of course,” continued 
Miss Perkins, “is of no consequence in your 
eves. I was a fool to mention it. I should have 
reminded you that the little game you are now 
playing may lose not only her, but her fortune 
also. Her guardian has the sole control over it 
till she comes of age, remember ; can’t you hide 
your hand for even twelve months, and play the 
partofagentleman? You ain't a habitual drank- 
ard, I suppose, that you must ‘break out’ every 
week or so in this fashion.” 

“I'd speak a little louder if I were you !” 
Perry, gnawing at his beard. 

“] would if I dared,” was the prompt reply. 
“] would say what I think of you at top of my 
voice at noonday in the middle of Trumpington 
Street if I had my way. But I know that if Miss 
Aldred heard me, and suspected your presence, 
it would be the ruin of my young mistress, ay, 
and your ruin too, as you will see clearly enough 
to-morrow morning. To come here at this time 
of night, drunk !” 


said 





“You lie—I am not drunk.” 

“Then your conduct is even worse; to come 
here at this time of night in your sober senses, 
with a reckless disregard of all consequences to 
my dear young mistress, is most vile and abom- 
inable.” 

“T wanted to know why she was not at the 
ball.” 

“Well, now you do know—go.” 

And Miss Jeannette—though the name given 
to her at the baptismal font had in fact been Su- 
san, which suited better perhaps with her pat- 
ronymic, Perkins—pointed to the door with a 
dramatic gesture worthy of a French melodrama. 
Her vigorous onslaught had been too much for 
Mr. Perry; men of his class ean seldom stand 
against a woman’s righteous indignation, unless 
she happens to be his wife. He had come to 
the Laurels under a vague sense of il] treatment, 
he was indignant at Sophy’s absence from the 
ball, and wanted to know the “reason why,” 
partly perhaps because he suspected the reason ; 
he knew that he had earned her reproaches by 
drinking her health on the river, and therefore 
wished to establish a grievance on his own ac- 
count. But Jeannette had routed him. He took 
up his battered college cap, and muttering a 
grudging apology about “not knowing it was 
quite so late,” and an ungracious hope that the 
young lady’s head would not be so bad but that 
she could be seen the next day, he passed out 
into the night. 

With a swift hand Jeannette locked the door 
behind him, and stood listening for his heavy step 
upon the iron stairs. 

“Thank Heaven that’s over!” she exclaimed, 
with a great sigh of relief. “ Drat the man! I 
wish he was drowned !” 

The aspiration was a pretty strong one, but 
there was little doubt of its genuineness. Her 
eyes had still the fire of indignation in them; her 
cheeks were still flushed with it; her bosom still 
palpitated with it quite as much as with her late 
passionate eloquence. “How Miss Sophy can 
stand it,” she went on, “amazes me. It would 
wear me to skin and bone. And to think that 
there must be twelve months of it, and that much 
worse things may happen in twelve months, and 
that at the end of them she will be his for life! 
I wouldn’t be in her shoes, no, not for all her 
money, which—if she gets it at all, poor soul !— 
will be his. If I were in her place the perlice 
would never suspect me, and I'd poison him, And 
yet, when he don’t actually kick over the traces, 
as he has done to-day, how mighty cool she takes 
it! She’d’a gone to the ball to-night if it hadn’t 
been for that other young fellow, as sure as fate; 
ay, and have enjoyed herself too, and danced 
like a Queen of the May. She’d dance on the 
brink of a precipice, For my part I can think 
of nothing so horrid as running the risk of losing 
one’s character when one has done nothing to 
deserve it. No one can say that J ever played 
into Mr. Herbert Perry’s hands—a close-fisted 
fellow, which is a thing I despise—but there’s 
nothing I so much regret as having listened to 
Miss Sophy’s entreaties (as though I hadn’t known 
what a fool every girl is when she is in love), 
and for her sake— Oh, Jemimaram, if he hasn't 
come back again !” 

The interjection was caused by the same sharp 
tapping on the door lock without that had already 
summoned Jeannette from her duties about her 
young mistress. She had little doubt that she 
had heard aright, but she was very willing to be- 
lieve herself deceived. The wind was still roar- 
ing and raging, and it was just possible that what 
she had just heard was but the swinging of the 
iron gate of the balcony, Surely, surely, after 
that piece of her mind had been given him, and 
apparently with such excellent effect, Mr. Herbert 
Perry could not desire admittance a second time. 
Yet, as she listened with painful intentness, with 
her ear at the key-hole, there came again the 
well-known summons. “It is him, drat him!” 
she murmured; and with the same precautions 
as before, but rendered more difficult by the an- 
gry trembling of her limbs, she opened the door 
a little space, when, without making it any wider, 
to her horror and amazement there slipped in 
like a serpent the attenuated frame of Mr. John 
Adair. 





CHAPTER X. 
VISITOR NUMBER TWO. 


Tue apparition of a total and unexpected 
stranger, under the circumstances we have just 
described, would have been alarming enough to 
any young woman, while the appearance of the 
intruder himself—limp, bedraggled, livid—was 
not caleulated to restore confidence. One side 
of him covered with mud (where he had lain on 
the ground pending Mr. Perry's investigation of 
the garden gate), the other in sodden evening 
clothes, his only protection against the wild wea- 
ther except an under-graduate’s gown tied round 
his neck like a shawl—the only thing that could 
be said to the advantage of the young man was 
that he did not look like a gay Lothario. Not 
for a moment, however, did Miss Perkins imagine 
him to be a vulgar thief or burglar, The under- 
graduate’s gown, for which she had as quick an 
eye as an under-graduate for a petticoat, re-as- 
sured her upon that point at once; she 
back in alarm, indeed, but it was not of a phys- 
ical kind. Her feelings were similar to those of 
the gay mousquetaire who, perceiving his beloved 
object and the ghost of her twin-sister, whom he 
had betrayed, tending his sick-bed together, ex- 
claimed, “ Voila deux !” and went off in a fit. She 
felt that there was a second lover, though in the 
likeness of a drowned rat, come after her young 
mistress. Nay, after a few moments’ reflection, 
though she had never so much as set eyes on him 
before, she even guessed who he was. It must 
be admitted, however, that even her natural acute- 
ness could not have arrived at this conclusion 
without assistance. She was Sophy’s confidante 





—a safer one in some respects, and a much more 
dangerous one in others, than Henny Helford 
would have made—and she already knew all 
about Mr. John Adair. Her countenance, how- 
ever, expressed nothing but unmitigated amaze- 
ment. 

The intruder, too, was hardly less surprised, 
and from the same cause. He had counted upon 
being confronted with a familiar face, and lo! he 
found himself in the presence of a stranger. 

Being a woman, and a ready one, Miss Perkins 
was the first to speak. 

“Who on earth are you ?”’ she inquired ; “and 
what are you come here about ?” 

“TI am a friend of Canon Aldred’s,” he said, 
“and as I was coming home from the ball, I saw 
a man slip into your garden. Perceiving by the 
light yonder”’—he pointed to the candle—“ that 
some of the family were still up, I thought it my 
duty to give you warning of it.” 

An ordinary British maid-servant, under like 
circumstances, would have grasped with gratitude 
at the means thus suggested of explaining mat- 
ters, but Jeannette was much too sharp to fall 
into such an error. It flashed upon her in a mo- 
ment that the new-comer could not have made use 
of the same signal as his predecessor had he not 
witnessed it, and therefore that all concealment 
as to that incident was useless. Moreover, here 
was an unexpected opportunity of doing a good 
turn to her young mistress, who she knew had 
reason to stand in fear of this gentleman. 

“My master should be greatly obliged to you, 
sir,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘ But the fact is, the 
person you saw is no burglar, as you suppose. I 
have just seen him myself, for he had the im- 
pudence to force his way in, though I did my best 
to prevent him; he is a friend of the family— 
though, as you may well say, after such conduct, 
he hardly deserves to remain so; he is not quite 
master of his own actions to-night, having been, 
I suppose, at the ball supper. If it got to be 
known, I am terrified to think what would hap- 
pen: I don’t mean to him, for he would have 
only himself to thank for it; but the Canon, I’m 
sure, would be so dreadfully distressed.” 

“ And your young mistress, Miss Gilbert, also, 
perhaps ?” suggested Adair, dryly. 

“No doubt, and Miss Aldred likewise. There 
is nothing like your gentleman blackguard for 
doing mischief in a house.” 

Wet as he was, a glow came into the cheeks of 
Mr. John Adair, and touched his trembling ears. 

“T have heard of a gentleman farmer and of a 
gentleman jockey,” returned the young man, with 
a forced smile; “but a gentleman blackguard, 
my good girl, is a contradiction in terms.” 

“ Well, I never heard him called by that name, 
sir,” returned Jeannette, simply; “but there’s 
plenty of them about. You would never believe 
it, but that young man had the impudence to call 
here to-night without the least thought of the 
scandal that might come of it, merely to inquire 
why my young mistress was not at the ball to- 
night—as though it was any business of his.” 

“Impudent scoundrel!” ejaculated Mr, Adair, 
indignantly, “And why didn’t your young mis- 
tress go to the ball ?” 

“ Well, surely there was reason enough, as you 
must very wellknow.” Adair’s face darkened ina 
moment, He had all along suspected that it was 
the fear of meeting him, or rather of being under 
his surveillance, while she was in Perry’s com- 
pany, that had kept her away from the Town-hall ; 
and the supposition, as we know, was correct. 

“I know of no reason,” he answered, sharply. 
“Tt ought to have been a very good one, for only 
a few hours ago Miss Gilbert promised me a 
dance with her own lips. It was a great disap- 
pointment to me.” 

“It naturally must have been,” admitted Jean- 
nette, a light craft that could put about at a mo- 
ment’s notice. “I am sure she is very sorry that 
it has so happened; but after Mr. Perry’s con- 
duct on the river—which I took for granted you 
had heard of—and for fear that he should mis- 
behave himself again—” 

“But Miss Gilbert knew all that when she 
promised to dance with me,” interrupted Adair. 

“And so did Miss Aldred know, only she had 
not told my mistress when she spoke to you, be- 
cause she had had no opportunity of telling her, 
that nothing would induce her to let her go to 
the ball. This is only between ourselves, sir, if 
you please,” added the girl, earnestly, “for what 
Miss Aldred gave out was that she had a head- 
ache, and did not feel equal to going to the ball 
herself.” 

“T did hear her say she had a headache,” ob- 
served Adair, greatly mollified. “Then it was 
not your mistress’s fault—that is, it was not of 
her own will—that she stopped at home.” 

“Certainly not, sir; she has a better opinion 
of Mr. Perry, perhaps, than some of us have, and 
did not think it possible that he would so offend 
again. But my mistress is a young lady of spirit, 
and if she was once persuaded that Mr. Perry or 
any other gentleman was presuming upon any 
kindness she had shown him, or taking advan- 
tage of some fancied hold of her in any other 
way, she would go to her guardian at once, no 
matter what annoyance it cost her, and my mas- 
ter would know how to deal with him.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Adair, with the 
red on his cheeks, but in a3 careless a tone as he 
could assume ; “still, in the matter of Mr. Perry’s 
unseasonable call, I understood you to say that 
Miss Gilbert did not wish the Canon to know 
about it.” 

“She does not know about it herself, sir, as 
yet,” returned Miss Perkins, tartly; “but it 
doesn’t need a ghost from the grave, I should 
think, to know that no young lady wants to be 
made the talk of the town. I should have thought 
every gentleman who was a gentleman understood 
that.” 

“T understand it perfectly well, my good girl ; 
and I think I understand you,” said Adair, smil- 
ing, as he drew his purse from his pocket. “I 
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should like your young mistress to know I had | 
looked in, in case I might be of any use; but of 
course no one else shall know. Be so good as 
to give her my compliments, and say I shall do 
myself the honor of calling to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” 

It was not Mr. Adair’s polite promise that had 


he had dropped into her hand, and which her 
nice sense of touch immediately informed her was 
a sovereign. ‘“ Would you like an umbrella, sir? 
If you don’t mind a gingham, I'll lend you mine.” 

Declining this generous offer with a smile, and 
chucking the damsel under the chin (from a no- 
tion that that course of conduct was under the 


any amatory impulse), Mr. Adair let himself out. 
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thus excited Miss Perkins’s gratitude, but the coin 
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circumstances expected of him, rather than from 
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“He’s as wet as a frog,” observed Miss Per- 
kins, rubbing her chin with her frilled apron, as 
she locked the door behind him. “I hope that 
poor young man won’t die of a cold. I had no 
idea when I first set eyes on him that he was 
such a good sort. One should never judge men, 
as men do women, by their looks. ‘ Handsome 
is as handsome does,’ is my motto. Now there’s 
Mr. Perry; one would imagine to look at him 
that to do him ever so slight a service would be 
gold in any one’s pocket; and yet a meaner man 
never stepped. To think that the very day he 
was married on the sly he only gave half a sov- 
ereign to his wife’s own maid! Bah! I hate 
such husbands !” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. 
Br EMILY READ. 
. pes O'BRIEN. 

} name.” 

“ And she is the true type of an Irish beauty. 
A complexion as white as alabaster, dark blue 
eyes, and hair as black as a raven’s wing—the 
prettiest Kitty the world ever saw.” 

It was my first dinner party since I reached 
the frontier. I had been in civilization for 
nearly three years, dining and junketing with 
rank and title a good deal of the time, and now 
I had returned to the regiment to take up my 
old life again. It had required just one day to 
have the floors stained, my rugs laid down, cur- 
tains and pictures hung, and my pretty bric-a- 
brac strewn round, with books and work-baskets 
of bright crewels. When night came I was as 
completely at home as one could well be who 
at a few hours’ notice would have to pack up 
one’s belongings and be on the wing again. 

My dinner party consisted of a few old bache- 
lor friends of my husband, and Frank Stanley, a 
recent graduate, whose family were my nearest 
neighbors at home. They were very anxious 
about the welfare of the newly fledged officer. 

“Do give an eve to Frank,” his mother had 
said to me at parting. “I have a perfect dread 
of his marrving out on the frontier.” 

“Not he,” I answered, in perfect good faith. 
“He will, like the rest of the stock, come home 
to find his fate. 
marrying any one of less degree than a cousin ?” 

Which was a fact I had frequently commented 
upon, wondering why all the men of that house 
had but the one ideal for a wife—the soft-haired, 
soft-voiced, sweetly soft-mannered women their 
family always possessed. 

“The fashionable beauty is very unlike your 
description of pretty Kitty. I speak with authori- 
ty, having just escaped thraddom. Pink cheeks, 
lily white skin, and golden hair are the prevail- 
ing stvle,” I said, didactically. 

“You must not gauge our Kitty by what the 
world calls fine,” answered Major Bliss. “ We 
are all her devoted kniglits. Remember, she is 
the only girl in garrison—the only female we 
can whisper sweet nonsense to without an indis- 
cretion. To be sure, she is a wild shamrock, and 
owns but one bewitching calico gown, which when 
in tub forces her also into seclusion. Her mam- 
ma understands the laundry business, having ex- 
perience long before she was the sergeant’s wife, 
or ever dreamed of being the captain’s wife by 
promotion.” 

Our major was always cynical, so I let his in- 
formation pass without comment. But I heard 
other badinage, not in the least to the fair Kit- 
tv’s disfavor, but rather to her advantage,if a 
girl’s chief duty is to please. All that I heard 
was evidently aimed at Frank. Of course it was 
quite natural that I should recall what his- mo- 
ther had said when she delivered him over to my 
care, and I determined to do my duty. 

After dinner I beckoned Frank to sit beside 
me on the sofa,and he at once began to ask 
questions of the dear home ones, and to feel a 
keen interest in neighborhood gossip, as 
doomed to a frontier exile only can. I had mar- 
ried when Frank was in jackets, and when I 
came home on short but much-prized visits he 
was always away—first at school, then at col- 
lege, and afterward at West Point. Notwith- 
standing these wide breaches in our aequaintance- 
ship, Frank and I at once slid smooth 
grooves of friendship (the old tie of home asso- 
ciations binding us tightly), and I found myself 
calling him Frank as his godmother might have 
done, and at times scolding him as if he were 
still in a jacket. Kitty O’Brien was the tat of 
a little sermon of mine before Lite-a-téte 
was over. 

“ You do not think that there is anything seri- 
ous with the little Kitty ?” asked Frank. “Could 
you imagine my temerity in introducing her into 
the home? Never fear, I am not in the smallest 
danger. Kitty is pretty, and nice to flirt with, 
but—” 

I was glad Frank ended his sentence with a 
shrug. I dislike to heara man speak of a flirta- 
tion as if he had it all his own way; and I would 
have felt bound to express my opinion if he had 
done so; but the final shrug I could be blind to, 
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and I did not care to quarrel with Frank that 
evening. 

Nearly a week had passed before I saw the 
pretty Kitty. Mrs. O’Brien did not go through 
the etiquette of a visit, though we were next-door 
neighbors; so it was at one of the bachelor 
hops that I met the garrison belle. I found her 
a fresh, pretty girl, who, if devoid of “ brogue,” 
was by no means s0 of Irishisms. Her prettiness 
had no help from her toilette, the calico dress 
being en régle, as the Major whispered. Cer- 
tainly she was the belle of the room, being the 
only girl in it, and so had any amount of aiten- 
tion she pleased to receive, not hampered by a 
jealous husband or a regard to appearance, as 
our married belles were forced to be. I could 
not help watching Kitty; and, perhaps because I 
was oppressed by dear Mrs. Stanley’s previsions 
of Frank’s wife, small things took a suggestive 
form I would ordinarily never have dreamed of. 

The pink glow on Kitty's cheeks deepened into 
scarlet when Frank came near her, and her eye- 
lids drooped under his admiring gaze, while for 
the other men she had merry glances and a loud 
but by no means a too free way of jesting with 
them. I am always sorry to see a timid love, 
pretty as it is, with either sex. It needs a broad 
equality, to my thinking, to be successfully hap- 
py. I did not feel at all assured that the pretty 
Kitty was in love with Frank, for their acquaint- 
ance had been scarcely long enough for more than 
a fancy on her part; and I am bound to say for 
Frank I could not discover a bit of the lover in 
his manner. Kitty was not his beaw idéal of a 
woman, though I shrewdly suspected a pretty 
cousin he was constantly questioning me of w 





Just ten days from that on which I had laid 
my rugs and hung my pictures came marching 


orders for the regiment. There was field-work 
to be done, in the shape of hunting Indians, for 
the summer. 

Although the orders were expected we were 
all taken by surprise, and there was any amount 
of grumbling as well as of real annoyance. Many 
of the officers’ families had no homes to go to, 
so had to remain in quarters—a most disagree- 
able position; for they had no real right to the 
roof over them, and were forced to depend upon 
the courtesy and good temper of the commanding 
officer for their daily comfort. 

I at once determined to repack my belongings 
and go home, but to do so at my leisure. On 
the evening before the march I gladly gave most 
of the bachelors their last civilized dinner, and 
saw them seated, if not around the hospitable 
mahogany, at least a pine table well covered with 
dainty damask. But my second dinner party 
was by no means as lively as my first, though 
all of us did our best to be cheerful. Yet the 
certainty of separation and the uncertainty of 
ever meeting again made cheerfulness an effort. 
Frank Stanley had evidently a dash of low spir- 
its, though he had all winter been hoping for a 
summer afield, he told me. It was his first cam- 
paign, so of course he was expecting at least a 
new experience. But perhaps the knowledge 
that I was to return to his people gave a touch 
of homesickness to the present moment, for he 
sat with me some time after my other guests had 
left, giving me messages to take home with me. 
That certain pretty cousin of the fifth or sixth de- 
gree had so many remembrances, I began to feel 
sure the old family habit of intermarriage was 
again in force. 

Next morning, in the chill of early day-dawn, 
the regiment was drawn up, prepared for march- 
ing. I had risen, like Mrs. Major O'Dowd, to 
give my colonel his cup of coffee; or rather, like 
that model soldier's wife, I had not gone to bed, 
but had a sorrowful night of it over a bright cot- 
tonwood fire; for home-going its charm 
when one leaves the largest share of life’s interest 
behind one. But now the re 
out, dejectedly enough, thor 
ing cheerfully “ The git 
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giment was marching 
igh the band was play- 
I left behind me.” The 
wives were on the porches—many of them with 
red eves—watching the departure. On the porch 
next my own stood Mrs. Captain O’Brien, very red 
in the face, and more dishevelled even than usual. 

I noticed that pretty Kitty was not with her 
mamma, and for a moment pondered over the 
omission. Only for a moment, for the command 
came with pleasant sharpness, “ Halt !—break 
ranks!” and the stiff military line broke as if 
formed by merry school-boys. It was only for a 
moment, but in that brief space Frank Stanley 
nearly took away my breath as he whispered, 
during his hasty hand-shaking: 

“Congratulate me. I was married last night.” 
And then he added, with a veritable cloud gn his 
young face, “ Make the best of it with the home 
people, please.” 

“ Married ?” 

But there was no use in asking questions, for 
others were crowding round for a leave-taking; 
and then they marched away by the dullest of all 
dull tunes, “ Home, sweet home.’ 

If Frank was really married, Kitty, the little 
Irish girl, was the only available person for the 
matrimonial romance. But it was difficult to 
realize the fact, and still more difficult to decide 
when the marriage had taken piace. Could Frank 
have been a married man when he was sending 
soft, somewhat sentimental messages to his cous- 
in? What would his mother say? And how 
coula I make the best of Kitty to the Stanleys ? 
I began to have a guilty feeling, as if an accom- 
plice to the bond. 

I learned the whole story piecemeal, as it were, 
and then put it together in as fair a whole as 
possible, for I was sure I would undergo a severe 
cross-questioning when I got home. And this is 
the true history. Frank was not a Benedick 
when he sat on my sofa the night before the 
march; indeed, he was as fancy-free as a man 


| eut off from all marriageable girls could be 


After leaving my quarters he saw a light in the 
parlor next door, and suddenly remembered his 
breach of courtesy in not saying good-by to his 








captain’s family. He found Captain O’Brien, his 
wife, and pretty Kitty in the parlor. They too 
had had friends to part with—or, at least, the 
women had—and one of them was lingering in 
the hope of another visit. Mrs. O’Brien was 
profuse and hearty in her good wishes, and said 
enough for both of them, for Kitty was mourn- 
fully silent. 

Frank made his visit brief, not only on account 
of the late hour and his unpreparedness for the 
early march, but also in kindly thought of the 
captain’s own arrangements. The farewell over, 
he closed the parlor door on himself, and groped 
his way toward the door-knob in the feebly light- 
ed hall. Then he was conscious that some one 
had followed him. It was only Kitty, to give 
him the final parting. But such a parting! 
Frank made some foolish, sentimental vow of keep- 
ing her ever near bis heart, and the girl, instead 
of answering his badinage in her usual gay 
way, broke down completely. Poor Frank, in ut- 
ter consternation, saw a little calico heap upon 
the floor, not that the girl had fainted, but there 
she was, her face buried in her lap, rocking her- 
self to and fro, and giving forth plaintive little 
sobs, as a hurt child might do. Frank was at 
first bewildered, and then, man-like, touched. 
What had he done to set the girl weeping? 
Surely he was in fault. He ought to have meant 
something if he did not. He did not dream that 
it was his handsome face and gay, chivalrous 
manners that had captivated Kitty. Instead, he 
blamed himself. He should have remembered 
that she was young and more unsophisticated, so 
of course more truthful, than society women. If 
he had made her permanently unhappy he would 
never forgive himself. And so he took the réle of 
comforter, and knelt beside poor dishevelled, un- 
happy little Kitty; and finding that her sobs in- 
creased rather than diminished, he— Well, to 
shorten my story, Frank offered her the one bonbon 
that men think will comfort hapless women situ- 
ated as Kitty was, and that was to marry her. But 
it was the parting Kitty was crying over, and a 
lover on the march was held by the slenderest 
of bonds. And Frank, recklessly bent on ap- 
peasiug her, whispered, if it would comfort her 
to bear his name, the padre was luckily in camp, 
and could at once be sent for. And so I was dep- 
uted to be a friend of Kitty’s, and to do what I 
could for both the foolish children with the home 
people. 

I thought it would be best, on Frank’s ac- 
count, to show myself friendly to Kitty; and so, 
before I packed up my household gods, I sent 
out invitations for the weeping widows to meet 
the bride at at my quarters. I 
did this very simple act with some fear and trep- 
idation, for Mrs. Stanley might hear I counte- 
nanced the match, and I did not know how 
far she might carry her resentment. Howev- 
er, I knew how necessary it was for Kitty to 
make friends with the wives of Frank’s brother 
officers, and I intended to set the example as the 
colonel’s lady. But I had my trouble as well as 
my misgivings for nothing; for before evening 
came a little ill-written, ill-spelled note from Kit 
ty, very grateful for my kindness, but as she had 
nothing to wear befitting a bride, Mamma O'Brien 
thought she had better stay at home. 


“an evening” 





It was my first visit to Mrs. Stanley after 

return She had not been well, and had 
sent her daughters to call, and begged I would 
dine with her that day en Famille, which meant 
I was to tell ber of Kitty. I tortured myself 
during my toilette thinking how best to descr 


home. 


ibe 
the bride. I knew that she was unlike anything 
my friend had ever conceived of. No doubt she 
feared that Kitty was under - bred, vulgar per- 


haps, one to be hidden away, at least for a time, 
until by association, judicious dressing, and much 
kindness shown her by Frank’s family, she would 
be made presentable. 





The Stanleys were far too well bred to make 
their mortification the county talk, and they 
had merely announced that Frank had married 
his captain’s dat 





ghter, which sounded very well 
for the young subaltern. For Frank’s sake, too, 
hey would not scout his wife, even though one 
of his cousins went abroad to avoid meeting her. 
They knew nothing of the courtship, so they 
thought Frank had been entrapped by a pretty 
face; and they were greatly shocked at both the 


| suddenness and unconventionality of the mar- 


riage. It never entered into their minds that 
Frank had, as his brother officers termed it, made 
a fool of himself. 

Poor Frank! was he repenting at leisure? I 
had met on my journey East one of our officers, 
who was on sick-leave. He had told me that it 
was not until they had marched a couple of days, 
and had wondered among themselves, why Frank 
had so suddenly lost his gay spirits, that he con- 
fessed his marriage to them. Since then he had 
continued depressed and moody, and his mess- 
mates were very sure he was repenting having 
80 easily bung himself. 





Knowing all this, it was with considerable trep- 
idation that I took the seat indicated to me on 
Mrs. Stanley’s sofa. Dinner was over, and the 
young people had strolled out on to the lawn, 
leaving me to the confidential chat I had so much 
reason to dread. Poor, pretty Kitty! I was bent 
upon doing her as little harm as possible. 

“It is Frank’s wife I want you to tell me of 
Pray be quite frank with me, and tell me all 
about her.” 

Dear Mrs. Stanley! she never dreamed the 
carte blanche she was giving me to fill in. Of 
course I said Kitty was transportingly pretty, 
and sweet-tempered, and everything else girls 
always are until life’s trials come and prove the 
stuff they are made of. The facts of her sur- 
roundings I repressed. Mrs. O’Brien might be 
an excellent mother, even if she did understand 
the mysteries of the laundry; and fair Enid’s 
faded silk was no better than a well-done-up cal 
ico. It was quite wonderful how well I filled up 


my blank card, and how little I really told of pret- 
ty Kitty. 

“If the dear boy is happy! 
the main thing. And, from what you tell me, I 
do not see why he should not be. If he had only 
brought his pretty Kitty to us, so that we could 
have known her before their marriage! But Frank 
And— Well, lam afraid 
I was frightfully indiscreet, 1 was so anxious my 
boy should marry his cousin, and from his letters 
I thought he fancied her.” 

And I saw Mrs. Stanley had been playing that 
dangerous game of match-making ; 


Of course that is 


yt | 





was always impetuous 








and poor little 
Kitty was such a poor show for a disappointment 
to hang on. I began to fear that I had sung the 
girl's praises too vehemently, for not a week aft 
er the family dinner Mr. Stanley told me they 
thought of u Frank’s w to visit them 
There was every chance of le regiment going 
into winter-quarters where it was, and, if so, it 
would be impossible for the officers’ wives to join 
them That being the case, Kitty mig! 


t as well 


come East and spend the winter with them I 
wondered if Kitty could be prevailed upon to con 
sent, or whether Frank wished her to 

If she did, perhaps it would have been better if 
I had hinted, ever so faintlv, something that we i 
in a measure have prepared the Stanleys for Kit 
ty’s uniqueness—this Kitty so unlike all othe 
Kittys Mrs. Stanley had ever s« Frank, I 
knew, would not say a word, and yet would re 
sent to the uttermost any hasty action or eve 


expression this first 1 
family into. I decid 
over to the Stanleys, 
unvarnished 

the 
de corps prever 





eeting might surprise his 





two or three times to driv 
tell Frank's mother the 
facts of her marriage, but I 


son's 


never had 





ited me; and 4 
cided shrinking from mixing myself 
historie¢ and whilst I 
pened that put everythi 

The papers brought tidings 





ip in fam 





-d, something hap- 





out of my head 


, meagre, 





indeed, for our hungry hearts—of one of those 
almost annual massacres of the army by the In- 
dians Fortunately for me, my husband’s name 
was not on the list; but Frank Stanley was wound 


ed, and on the d 
er well 


he death list was Major Bliss and oth- 
known friends, many of whom had eaten 
their last fort 





al dinner with me 





How slowly the news came tr 7m the far-off 
frontier, so far removed from railroads and tele 
graphs! Mr. Stanley rode over every day to tell 
me what news he had managed to g He was 
fearfully anxious f poor Frank, how severely 
wounde ind how suff ng he could only guess 
As for Mrs. Stanley, she was from anxiety and 
self-torture in imag g poor boy’s cor 
tion. I reproached myself for having put so 
many miles between me and r i: 


though I was constantly to 
West I could not have g 





was by no means sure that I could not have 





e 
so. To prove that I was ex ! Vv misgiv 
ings, Mr. Stanley came over one n ry with a 
tender, q livering smile on his mouth, and a g 
of exultation in his voice 

“Why did you not hint what a perfect little 
trump Frank’s wife is?” he asked She no 
sooner heard that he was wounded than she went 
to him. The brave young thing! She never 
stopped to pack her Saratoga trunks—not sh¢« 
but went like a true little heroine to nurse her 


And she will « 
His mother 


husband. ire him, you may make 


to death; 





would coddle him 





ut this pretty Kitty of his, she will bring m« 
nome s¢ 

And so she did. A few weeks after Mr. Stan- 
ley had told me Kitty had gone to Frank he came 


over with a note from her. They were on the 


way home, and would arrive early the next week 












Mr. Stanley was very much excited over the good 
news, and waved Kitty’s poor little note over his 
head with a huzza of exultation. I think he 
thought an / in mule was quite proper, and that 
he had been misspelling that useful animal’s 
name al] these years The es of the women 
the Stanley family had always moved through 
smooth grooves, and Kitty’s energy and independ- 
ence were wonderful in their eves, though if their 
idol Frank had not been her hero they might have 
come to a different judgment ; 

We were standing on the piazza, waiting for 
the carriage. Mr. Stanley had ridden to the sta 
tion, and came as avant-coureur. 

“She is a beauty—Frank’s wife, I mean,” he 
cried out. “ You will all have to take off your 


caps to pretty Kitty, my ladies.” 





“We will lie down and let her walk over us 
if she brings my boy safely home,” replied Mrs 
Stanley. 

And that was just what Kitty had done. I watch 





ood 
arrange his cushi 


to do the simple 


ed her as she s to Frank’s mother 
and I saw her fingers ached 
office; and Frank, glad, thank- 
ful to reach home, and pale as a ghost, though 


aside 


ons, 


laughing at the numerous attentions he was r« 
ing from his womenkind, looked 
Kitty, as if sl tt 
himself. Pretty K 


old, though more d 





rour d for 
er knew his needs than he did 
tty was even prettier than of 
ishevelled, owing to her long 
and I was glad to notice that, for the 
Same reason, the « 
fit of the lar 

“ How well you have er 
pered Frank, the 
were re 





journey ; 





ico dress was past the ben 
gineered for us!” whis 
moment Mrs, Stanley’s eyes 
rding something else than the poor fe 
I smiled and shook my head 
My whole office had been to hold my tongue. 
“How pretty she is ’ 
Frank !” said Mrs. Stank 
And that, I believe, is 
thers 





low’s white face 


and how she loves my 


vy, as she bade me good-by 
much as most mo 


They 


AS 


require in their daughters-in-law. 





have an enduring faith in modern improvements, 
and the whole family set at once to modify the 
pretty Kitty, and succeeded wonderfully. How 
Frank was married they never knew: but how 
Kitty journeyed, without baggy through fen 
and forest, to nurse their prince, was sufficicut 
cummenudation for the whole house uf Stan 
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Embroidered Table Screen. 

Tue three panels of this small table 
sereen are of greenish-blue satin, em- 
broidered in a design of fleurs-de-lis and 
rushes. The outline design in full size 
is given in Fig. 26, Supplement. The 
blossoms are worked in feather stitch 
with silk in shades of yellow and flame- 
color, and the Jeaves and stems in olive 
green. The cat-tails are worked in sat- 
in stitch with brown silk, and then sew- 
ed over with single stitches in black 
silk, The panels are backed with cop- 
per red satin, and the wooden frame of 
the screen is covered with plush of the 
eame color. 
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Fig. 3.—Empromerep Vetting Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 

For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. L., Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 5.—Emproiwrrrd Viewing Dress.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-3. 








Tartar conquest in the sixteenth century, 
so that is only somewhat less than three 
hundred years old; and the very same 
garment that was worn by a young man 
on. his wedding day then can be used 
(if not already too much worn) by fash- 
ionable young men now without the 
least particle of difference as far as the 
style is concerned. 

The ladies of China are even more fash- 
ionable in their dressing than the men; 
that is, they are still more antiquated in 
their style. The fact is, the more an- 
cient a pattern for a dress is, the more 
valuable and more in fashion. 














Fig. 4.—Fovtarp Dress witn Lace. 
Back.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Curckep Zernyr Dress.—Back.—For Front, 
see Fig, 2, on Page 517.—(For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 4-13.] 


Fig. 2.—Street or TRAVELLING 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5.—Fiesn Reeser, Toretrr Napkrx, Sronce 
BaG, Etc.—{For description see Supplement.) 


FASHIONS IN CHINA. 
3y WONG CHIN FOO, 

jp Chinese have also their fashionable societies, 

their belles, and their dudes, almost as civilized 
as you Americans are, only their fashions, their 
belles, and their dudes last longer than on this side 
of the mighty water. Their fashions of dressing, es- 
pecially among the ladies, are well known not only 
to the natives, but to nearly every civilized nation in 
the world, owing to their longevity. The present 
male attire was a style introduced into use by the 


ye yar 
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EmpromereD Taster Screen, 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 26. 


Fig. 6.—Fovtarp Dress wira Lace.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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We do and think just exactly the opposite from the Americans. 
Here the Americans never think they are in fashion (especially the 
ladies) unless their style is changed in every twenty-four hours, — 

The most beautiful dress- ; 
es that I ever saw were the 
costumes worn by the fash- 
ionable ladies of China some 
fifteen hundred years ago, 
which I have seen repro- 
duced upon our stage. They 
were the very perfection of 
grace and modesty, and yet 
they must necessarily have 
been very comfortable to 
the wearer. In appearance 
and style they closely re- 
semble the present flowing 
garments of the ladies of 
Nipon (or Japan), only they 
were made with more 
stories and ribbons, 
etc., and designed to 
drag longer in the 
rear. 

The only other 
fashion that is worth 
mentioning is the 
mysterious way by 
which the ladies 
“grow” their feet 
small, to the inealcu- 
lable loss to their 
male partners ever 
afterward, it having 
become such a fash- 
ion now that occa- 
sionally when a girl 
finds it hard to com- 
pete with a rival 
in making her feet 
small, she will re- 
sort to suicide rather 
than be beaten in 
this their mark of 


And in America you have your “ fashions” too. You do not bind the 
feet, but bind and squeeze some other parts of the body. The other 
fashion amongst the ladies of China is to allow their finger-nails to grow 
very long (some of the humane 






































husbands object to this as dan- 
gerous), carefully cultivating them 
and polishing them, and in due 
season some of the kind-hearted 
husbands buy a golden or silver 
case for every one of these well- 
raised domesticated horns, Un- 
married ladies are not allowed to 
cultivate their nails long, no mat- 
ter how wealthy they or their par- 
ents may be. 

These are the ladies of fash- 
ion. But the poorer class of peo- 
ple have to lay aside 
the cases as well as 
the nails themselves, 
for they are obliged 
to assist their hus- 
bands in taking care 
of the family: and 
that is their fashion. 
Chinese parents all 
have a very great 
pride in raising a 
family. 





A massive Piece 
of Furniture, 


( ae of the great 
“relics” of the 
reign of Queen Eliz- 


abeth, and still in a 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 10 To 15 Years oLp. 7 
most excellent state 


Front anp Back.—Cor Parrern, No. 8479: Price, 25 Cents. f pr esac Edad 

Oo reservation, at 
For description see Supplement, Ware, is an enor. 
mous bedstead, ten 
feet nine inches 
square, seven feet 


limbs would not be fashionable; so for such emergencies a 
full-grown girl has to be used as a wall to lean upon: a mov- 


fashionable beauty. Dress ror Girt rrom 12 to 16 Years ing wall she must be, for wherever her mistress wishes to go, Dress ror Girt From 12 to 16 YrEars six inches in height, 
And their feet being oLp.—Back.—{ For Front, see Page 516.] she must move toward that direction. Neither law nor parents a = a sale a ¥ aie oe RIE and very elegantly 
so small, they conse- Cor Parrern, No. 3478: Buouse, Over- had anything to do with this singular idea of beauty, although re ae oan. Ke. ‘ one Po aa 7 pes, carved. It is indeed 
quently could never Skirt, AND Skirt, 15 Cents EAcu. in some cases parents have been known to commence in the - "Galan: teva hence seetihe ‘a marvellous piece 
walk alone y and an For pattern and description see Supple- early binding of their girls’ feet, but the bulk of the crime we For pattern vol prom atrie “a e Supple- of architecture.” 

artificial limb or ment, No. VIL, Figs. 34-44. lay to “ fashion.” ment, No. VL., Figs. 27-33. As was customary, 
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Fig. 1.—Girw’s Swmiaine Suir Fig. 2—Lapy’s Swimaine Svrr, Fig. 3.—Cuitn’s Barnine Suir. Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Bataina CroaK 
For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see For pattern, embroidery design, and description 
Supplement. Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21-25. Supplement, No, 1X., Fig. 49. see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 45-48, 


Fics, 1-4.—SWIMMING AND BATHING SUITS. 
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there was doubtless another article of furniture 
—“a pair of steps leading up to this mammoth 
resting - place, each step having a cover with 
hinges,” so that “within the series of boxes” 
might safely be placed “the hosenry” and singu- 
larly shaped and adorned shoes of that period. 
This wonderful bedstead is still by travellers re- 
garded with great interest. 

In the same room may be seen a pair of horns, 
upon which all new-comers were sworn as at 
Highgate. 





ANSWERS 1'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Toreka.—The twilled Lonisine checked silk or else 
écru pongee is the best silk for travelling dresses. 
You should have a box-pleated skirt, coat basque, and 
pioeet over-skirt instead of a pelisse, for goods of 
ight weight. 

Mary.—A widow shonld wear her crape veil a year. 
It should reach to the waist in front, pass over the 
bonnet and extend us low as the knees in the back. 
At the end of six months the front is thrown back on 
the bonnet and fastened by crape-covered pins. 

L. C.—A emall-figured foulard with mixed écru, red, 
and olive shades, or an écra batiste polonaise, or an 
olive silk Jersey, will be suitable with your olive dress. 

E. M. H.—Boye now wear kilt skirts until they are 
eight years of age. If they have been put in trousers, 
use white duck and piqué for them. 

Geeraupr B.—Do not put of] on your hair. Have it 
shampooed, and use a little bandoline to keep it 
smooth. 

Inreresten Sunsoemer.—The white silk and lace 
dress is suitable for a wedding dress, no matter how 
deep mourning you are wearing. 

Eve.yn.—Read reply just given ““Gertrnde B.” Your 
black gros grain for mourning should have a plain 
basque, pleated skirt, and full drapery, without lace 
or jet. 

Leat C.—Make a polonaise of your figured satteen, 
with a pleated skirt of the same,—Yes, the Japanese 
quilt is a pretty and favorite spread, well worth the 
time spent in making it. 

A. 8. M.—Your poplin will probably dye black very 
well; but would it not be better to have it cleaned by 
a professional scourer, and retain its present good 
color? 


-A minister's wife is simply introduced as 
Mra. ~, not the Rev. Mrs. ——. We can not tell you 
what the lamp would cost or how it should be used. 

loLanturx.—We can not undertake to give the pro- 
nunciation of names here. 

se anv Oruens.—If you read the Bazar regu- 
Jarly you must know that we do not give addresses in 
this column, or recommend special articles, patent or 
Otherwise. 

Syut..—Make the front breadths of your white mull 
skirt in loose soft puffs, with lace flounces around the 
foot. Then have an over-skirt to open down each side 
of the puffed front, edged with wide embroidery, and 
draped low behind. Have a round basque edged with 
deep gathered embroidery, on which falls a lace frill. 
Outline a vest of puffs with embroidery and lace, and 
put a white sash bow on the back of the basque, with 
smalier ones at the throat, on each sleeve, and to catch 
up the over-skirt on the sides. Ecra or brown cash- 
mere or silk will look well as a basque and over-skirt 
with a loosely pleated skirt of your silk. Trim with 
écru or with black lace. 

Dovurrct.—Make a skirt and deep flounces of your 
silk with a basque and apron over-skirt of grenadine 
trimmed with lace. Have portiéres to match your 
crimson lambrequins, or else trim repped goods with 
a crimson plush border. 

Peeriexep Kansas.—Your combinations are excel- 
lent. Put ¢cru embroidery on the golden brown skirt, 
and palm-leaf satteen instead of pure white. The dark 
bive is batiste, and should be made without lining, to 
be worn with a high-necked under-waist. 

Lovuise.—Get gray cashmere or nuns’ veiling for a 
basque and apron drapery, and use your gray and 
white striped silk for the flounces of a lower skirt. 
Put biack velvet ribbon in three rows on the deep 
flounces; have a collar and cuffs of black velvet, with 
puffed veat of the striped silk on the basque. 

M. K.—A pongee dress for a girl of seventeen should 
have a skirt In loose large pleats, with short upper 
drapery, and a postilion basque. Then puta green or 
copper red collar and cuffs on the basque, and rows of 
velvet ribbon on the pleated skirt. 

Amy M.—Quinine and alcohol are said to make the 
hair grow thicker, Put your hair up in rings fastened 
by hair-pins, and in curl-papers to make it curl. Di- 
rections have been given in the Bazar for taking the 
impression of braiding and embroidery patterns. You 


can say “ Thanks” when a gentleman offers you his. 


arm, or elae merely bow. 

Hetsornorr.—Get one of the black or dark-colored 
eatin merveilleux now sold at seventy-five cents a yard 
for your second best dress next winter. For a beat 
dress have mixed velvet and ottoman silk. Your bon- 
net should be of black or dark velvet, with feathers of 
lighter shade. 

Oretinn.—Small checks or blocks of black and white 
silk will be suitable for flounces or a pleated skirt with 
your black cashmere. Besides this a black nuns’ veil- 

ng with tucked flounces, basque with lengthwise 

tucks in front and crossed drapery around the hips, 
and a black grenadine with lace, will be all the black 
dresses you will need. White muslins and a white 
nuns’ veiling will aleo be appropriate. 

A Novior.—The Bazar patterns of infants’ clothing 
and the Bazars containing descriptions of them wil 
give you information that will be of service. 

Neiiy.—You should be quietly married at home in 
your travelling dress, Wine-colored or brown cash- 
mere for the over-dreas with a skirt of the silk would 
be better than a travelling dress entirely of silk. Then 
have a cloth drees for a second woollen; this should 
be made in the tailor styles described in the Bazar, as 
these do not change. he New York Fushions article 
of this number will aid you in your purchases for au- 
tumn. 

Camitia.—The red Chambéry dress will answer, 

though smal! boys usually wear white, blue, gray, or 
other quiet colors. Get white repped piqué and plain 
satteen forhim. Make box-pleated dresses with a belt 
and large collar. The drab cloth will make him a 
pretty walking coat trimmed with rows of brown braid 
a third of an inch wide, It should be a double-breast- 
ed sucque front, with two box pleats in the back, one 
prone being in each of the French back forma, Get 
lack French lace instead of Spanish lace for a small 
bonnet for yourself, and trim it with red or yellow 
flowers, and narrow double strings of velvet ribbon to 
match the flowers. : 

Rose Mary.—Make your black gros grain silk by the 
descriptions given in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. XVL 

B, C. M.—French laces and guipure are the safest 
purchase at present for trimming black dresses. Read 
about them in the New York Fashions of a late Bazar. 
The three-inch widths gathered on are preferred to 
pleated lace. You will see how they are arranged on 
dress waists in many illustrations in recent numbers 
of the Bazar. 

E. J. M.—For hints about taking care of the com- 
plexion read The Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. Bandoline does 
not injure the hair if diluted sufficiently. Get white or 
blue nuns’ veiling for blondes, and cream or rose color 
for brunettes. 

O.p Sussormer.—A ring with a solitaire stone—a 
diamond, pearl, sapphire, or ruaby—is given as an en- 

agement ring, and is worn on the third finger of the 
eft hand. 

Dou..—Get lighter bine grenadine or batiste or 
nun’s veiling to drape over your blue satin, and it 
will not look too bright. The brocaded goods will 
make opty over-dress for your garnet silk akirt. 
The third sample is a fabric little used at present. 
garvet travelling dress would look very hot in August, 
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Scal brown, dark blue, or one of the gray west-of- 
England cassimeres made in tailor fashion would be 
more suitable for a bride’s travelling dress, Ecru 
pongee and the checked Louisine silks are also much 
used for nice travelling dresses in midsummer. 

Sunsoxiser.—Use Irish point embroidery on your 
satteen, and place the blue velvet under it, allowing 
the velvet to extend beyond the edge of embroidery. 
Use dark red velvet like your sample on the cashmere, 
and get a blue straw hat with red plumes for both 
dresses. Weur dark blue silk mitts, 

. W.—We do not “make the hats and dresses de- 
scribed in the Bazar.” The design would look well 
with grenadine and French lace. There is no special 
name for the hat with projecting front that you men- 
tion. 

Exia.—The white suit and white flat will look well 
for midsummer, and your suggestions about making 
the dress are good. Get black Sicilieune, as it drapes 
better than ottoman silk. 

X. Y. Z.—White silk mitts will be appropriate with 
your white dress at a summer wedding. 

E. A. M.—The grille is to shorten the window, and 
is placed inside the sash, and the curtain pole is just 
below it. Any stained glass pattern will answer, and 
the Japanese fretwork of wood is of very simple open 
design like that of fanciful lattice-work. The furni- 
ture dealers, who also furnish the wood-work of the 
house, would be the proper ones for you to apply to. 

Branoux B.—Jet trimming and silver jewelry are 
not worn “in the first mourning,” if ” that you mean 
deep mourning, but are used in very light mourning. 

Des Mors Sunsoriser.—A belted waist and full 
round skirt with a deep apron and a sash back is a 
nice design for calico dresses for a tall young lady. 
Girls of sixteen wear a curled bang and a small braid 
or coil of back hair. 

Erur. ann Heien.—White mull dresses with em- 
broidery and lace are the most suitable evening cos- 
tumes for girls of sixteen years. If you want them 
very elaborate you can use real Valenciennes for trim- 
ming, and have many bows of ribbon, either ivory 
white, pink, yellow, or pale blue, and wear natural 
roses, 

Po..y.—Get pink batiste and make it with a shirred 
basque, apron drapery, and tucked flounces that are 
gathered. Put frills of Mechlin or of imitation Valen- 
ciennes in the neck and sleeves. 

An Ovp Svunsoriser:—The old gold lining will be 
pretty, and should be used as a lining of the basque 
and sleeves, and should form the foundation skirt on 
which the grenadine is mounted. It is difficult to 
identify letters answered to the title above, as it is so 
frequently used, but any letter received in this depart- 
ment “six or eight weeks ago” has been answered. 

Summer.—Your sample is ivory white, not écru, and 
will be becoming if your complexion is clear, no mat- 
ter how dark it is. Make it with a shirred basque on 
satin-finished Surah lining, and have flounces and an 
apron over-skirt edged with Oriental lace. 

Frienpiess Wanperer.—Get a dark brown or blue 
Jersey waist to wear with your mixed wool skirts, and 
give up the basque altogether. Puta vest, collar, cuffs, 
and sash of dark red velvet on your écru wool, and 
some ribbon velvet on the skirt. Strawberry or lav- 
ender silk would not answer. Get black silk Surah at 
about $l a yard. Passementerie is not out of style. It 
is “ proper for young mothers to wear white barred 
nainsook dresses.” Collars are put on babies with 
their first short clothes. French kid is the most dura- 
ble material for nice shoes. 

Avé.z.—It is never vulgar to use cologne on the 
mae gp yg if it is the good German cologne, 

ndeed, it is the only perfume which is always fresh, 
cleanly, and agreeable. Do not, however, use musk, 
attar of rose, patchouli, or other strong perfumes; they 
are decidedly objectionable about the person. It is 
quite proper to have shelves for books as well as low 
book-cases, but do not put muslin iuside your book- 
case doors, as the books are entitled to be seen through 
the glass. Lambrequins are out of fashion. Have 
your curtains hung by rings on a brass rod, It is cor- 
rect to put P. P. C. on your card if you are leaving the 
country forever, or if you are simply going for the sum- 
mer. The greater absence includes the less. You 
“take leave” in either case. 





SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAKING. 

By the process of bread-making it is intended 
to convert the flour of certain grains into a cellu- 
lar structure, in which it is most easily chewed, 
saturated with the fluids of the mouth, and di- 
gested. In order to arrive at this end, alcoholic 
fermentation is resorted to from olden times, by 
introducing the same in the dough by means of 
brewers’ yeast. Thus a small part of the flour 
is converted into glucose, which again is trans- 
formed into alcohol and carbonic acid. The 
former is recognized by its peculiar vinous odor, 
exhaled by the loaves, when sufficiently raised. 
Both gases produce the raising of the dough— 
i, ¢., the porous and spongy appearance. 

By this fermentation the flour not only loses 
weight, but the bread also attains qualities which 
may injure the process of digestion. 

In order to evade these inconveniences chem- 
ists have long ago searched to impart the spongy 
structure of the dough by other means than 
yeast, respectively by substances evolving gaseous 
bodies, or which in the oven are transformed 
into gases themselves. To the best known be- 
long the bicarbonate of soda and cream of tartar, 
certainly well known to all housewives. And 
with regard to most of the baking powders of 
the trade, they are mainly preparations containing 
these substances, However, it cannot be said of 
any of them that they exert a beneficial influ- 
ence on the system, not to speak of the adultera- 
tions to which most of them have lately been 
subjected. 

Weare glad to learn that Prof. £. N. Horsford, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who held the chair of chem- 
istry in Harvard University, invented some time 
since a baking preparation forming an exception 
to those spoken of, which has already attained 
universal reputation. 

The idea by which Prof. Horsrorp was guided 
was not only to furnish a substitute for brewers’ 
yeast, but also to provide those nutritious con- 
stituents of the flour lost in the bran in the proc- 
ess of bolting. These are the so-called phos- 
phates, which are also the nutritive salts of meat, 
and of the utmost importance for the building- 
up of the organism. If we take into considera- 
tion that the nutritive value of wheaten flour is 
from twelve to fifteen per cent. less than that of 
the wheat grain, and that this loss is now restored 
by Prof. Horsrorp’s invention, then we must 
look upon it as of the greatest national economic 
importance. As Justus von Liesie, said: “ The 
result is the same as if the fertility of our wheat 
fields had been increased by one seventh or one 
eighth.” —[ Adv. } 





Caswe rt, Masery, & Co.'s Effervescent Grape Saline 
purifies the blood, regulates the bowels. 1121 Broad- 
way and 578 Sth Ave. 5c. per bottle.—[Adv.) 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A GOOD THING, 

Dr. Apam Mivurr, Chicago, Ill., says: “I have rec- 
ommended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, 
and have received very favorable reports. It is one of 
the very few realiy valuable preparations now offered 
to the afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five years I 
have found a few good things, and this is one of 
them.”—[Adv.} 





DIRECTIONS HOW TO KILL 


And clear out Roaches, Water-bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Flies, Moths, Bed-bugs, etc., with “ Rough on Rats.” 
The dry powder, unmixed, should be sprinkled down 
the waste-pipe leading from sinks, cesspools, etc., and 
elsewhere about and upon sinks—when can be safely 
used. Repeat every night till all disappear. Mix it 
freely with sweetened water, also with brown sugar, 
and spread on dishes ; and mix with cheese and smear 
about the cracks and crevices of sinks, waste-pipes, 
etc. Puta pint of Benzine in a bottle, add a 15 ct. box 
“Rough on Rats,” put a quill through the cork, and 
douche the mixture where bugs roost—in mortices, nail- 
holes, cracks in walls, etc. When far back out of reach 
use a metal syringe. The ‘‘ Rough on Rats” will remain 
as a permanent irritant, and Bugs will soon vacate. 

For Flies and Mosquitoes: Put a teaspoonful of 
“Rough on Rats” in a plate of water slightly sweet- 
ened with molasses or sugar, to attract the Flies; stir 
it well several times, and stir it every day; set it up or 
suspend it in the room, out of reach of children, A 
ae in each room, kept well stirred up each day, will 

eep the place free from Flies and Mosquitoes the en- 
tire season. 

For Bed-bugs: Mix with cheese or grease and smear 
about their habitations, and with Benzine as above 
mentioned. 

For Moths: Sprinkle under and upon edges of car- 
pets, and in bottom of trunks and drawers. 

A mixture of Raw Eggs and Corn Meal, and “Rough 
on Rats,” is sure to be eaten by Rats and Mice. 

Get the genuine 15c. and 25c. boxes, made only by 
E. 8. Wells, Jersey City, N. J.—{Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr, EnpEmany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joxn Perrik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tue Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, the State of Maine, the Maritime Provinces, and 
all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake resorts east of Bos- 
ton will be mailed free to any address on application to 
Lucius Torrie, Gen. Pass, Agt., Boston, Mass.—[ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N.Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address.-{ Adv.) 





Use the famous Lastacue Faor Powper.—[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMEN'’LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Will remain open until October. Address 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


i INDELIBLE INK. 





No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 





decorative work on linen, Rec’d 

Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Druggists. 
NE* YORK SHOPPING.—Dry Goods by mail. Dress- 
making and Millinery Orders promptly attended. 
Send for circular. M. G, Roomr, 278 Bleecker St., N.Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1678. 
BAKER’S 


Z CHOCOLATES 


Daker’s Premium Chocolate, the best 
preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker’s Vanilla 

asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W.BAEKER & COn 
Dorchester, Mass. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw’s Elastic Spring Waves. 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. o nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward, All front pieces 
dressed while you wait, for 12c.each, 

The so-much-desired Marie 
Antoinette Switch, delight- 
fully light and airy, made in all 
shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ own 
hair made over into same. Hair 
bought and exchanged. 


) Ui T Tg WV) ' 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. Amnaula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifier, $1 per box; only depot. Indelible Saffoe 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Salesroom. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


THE CALIGRAPH. 
THE BEST TYPE-WRITER. 


No learning required. 
Three times faster than 
the pen. Worked at sight 
by any one. Pleasant and 

rofitable employment for 
q lies and Gentlemen. 
>» Thousands now in use. 
. See article on type-writing 
machines in Harper's Ba- 
zar of April 14, 1883. Every 
machine warranted. Send 
for Lilustrated Catalogue. 
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LADIES PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Established 1880. 

Shopping of every description attended to promptly 
for Ladies throughout the country. Circulars and 
samples mailed on application. Send stamp. Address 

P.O. BOX 
Late with Lord & Taylor. 





New York City. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR !I8s3. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferree. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Can 
ada, 


tw” Any of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dressmaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mme. BRADY 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and oka Sts. 
STAMPING and EMBROIDERING TO ORDER. 
Perforating Machines and Stamping Patterns for 

sale. Send 8 cents for Circular. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 Packages; all colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. ¥. 



























AUGUST 18, 1883. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. ‘ 527 
BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 








4 Tc owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 

LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By Grorer Ticknor Curtis. 
With Two Steel-Plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00, 





“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE ” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


4 FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


“WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


"Testimonial ofa hic NEEDED IN 


'y- * 
ISFIGURING Humors, Hamiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- o 


fantile Humors cured by the Corioura Remepirs. 
AN ELEGANT AND ae 





(In one-pound boxes.) 1883 


ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL | 
OCCUPATION | 


a Il. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. 
LADIES. 





By his Son, 

Morcan Dix. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt 
i Tops, Uncut Edges, $5 00, 

Corioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, I cut Bayes, $e 


cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 






: FRESHING FRUIT ; IIL. 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. ENGE for ¢ camsipatibes, Tilustrated book with TWELVE AMERICANS. ‘Their Lives and Times 
Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Biliousness, Headache, full particulars and in- By Howarp Carrot. Containing Sketches of 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Se alp, Indisposition, &e. structions, by mail, 25c. Horatio Seymour, Charles Francis Adams, Peter 
heals v leers and Sores, and re stores: the Hair. Lace Desks, = $250, Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from. Cotioura, is indis- od G. Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Washburne, 
pensable in treating Skin 





Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sonburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtoura Remepies are absolute ly pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beantifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Dev @ AND AND CHEMIOA AL Co., 


regalting med 
DOSE IS SMALL, 


THE ACTION PROMPT, 
THETASTE DELICIOUS. 

Ladies and children 
ike it. 


White and W. Brown Spools (200 yards) specially 
adapted for Crochet and San Work. All kinds of 
Flax Threads for hand and machine work. For sale by 
fancy and dry-goods dealers throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 


134 Church St., New York; 


Alexander 
$1 75. 


H. Stephens. Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 
SPANISH VISTAS. By Gronar 
Illustrated by Cuarirs S 
Ornamental Cover, $3 00, 


Vv 


Parsons Laturop, 
Reinvarr, 


Square Svo, 


Price, 25 cents. Large b~xes, 560 conts. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Boston, Mass. 











CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 25 High St., Boston; MOSAICS OF tea HS TORY ble Record 
517 & 519 Market St., San France isco. with Hinstrative Poetic and Prose 8 from 
| ADIES! It’s all the rage to make Trpies and a : inda a ure "B Manor Wintson and 
4t Os Lamprreuins with twine and rib- foweRrT Prierrvont V SON Vv mes 
bon, Our New Boox or Crooner anpd Knirrep HOME BEAUTIFUL. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00 
Their Lives and Times, By Howarp Carroi. | Laor contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this VI 


work, with Directions for making; also, Patterns for Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 





Sh : _ % THE GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS ON 
Containing Sketches of Horatio Seymour, | ppretd Edgings, etc. ‘Price, 30 cts., 6 for $1.00. We 52 West 14th Street, New York. THE OBELISK-CRAB © Metroy w Mu 
Yharles Francis Adams, Peter Cooper, Hanni- | take P.O. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lywn, Mass. | Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all seum, New York. A Mo iph. By Aveusrus ( 
Charles Franc aa Adam , Peter ( ‘cooper, Hanni - = - | materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. Merriam, Ph.D., Adju , gen, re G abi iu 
bal Hamlin, John Gilbert, Robert C. Schenck, | Columbia College. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Frederick Douglass, William Allen, Allen G. The Rost Work af ifs (lass, | SILKS FOR PATCH WORK Vil 
Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, Elihu B. Wash- ie Square or Rec lar Blocks. All Sizea. Grea’ Variet “tematie, Kor sagged thal oh & 

* . ood d latest sty) 1 vd ot block 7p > of 
burne, Alexander H. Stephens. Portraits, SAYS THE N. ¥. TRIBUNE, gra and ite shi @1 package Sev no Dosblequan, Jamus Orton, A.M., PuD., 





; ity ho aie Wome : - ichere te. Cantar Oalbeen, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 nb. tity m the Satin quality. YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn y in ul € 





trated. Crown Svo, Cloth, $ 


Is MCCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA 











Mr. Carroll writes with the practiced skill of a jour- 
nalist. He knows the thing worth saying, and the ef- 
fective way in which it should be said. There is a 
straightforward frankness about his work which in- 
spires the reader’s confidence, and a breezy, wide- 
awake spirit that sustains interest through every 
chapter. Some of the papers seem like conversations 
enjoyed by tie reader with the subject, while others 
shed an entirely fresh and clear light upon the careers 
and importance of public men.—N. Y¥. Times. 

Is brightly written and is rich in personal reminis- 
cences. It will be found extremely readable.—Phila- 
delphia North American, 

We have not seen for many a day more complete 
short biographical sketches, containing so many val- 
uable facts, and s0 much history, and the relations of 
the lives of the actors to all the world about 
them so completely epitomized as in this little volume. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

Mr. Carroll's 





great 


attempt has been to represent the 


men as they are or were, beings of flesh and blood, 
not *“‘remote and colorless abstractions,” and in this 
he has not been unsuccessful. There is an evident in- 


tention to get at facts and the secret springs of action, 
There is an absence of prejudice. The criticisms are 
in the main just, and the style commends itself for 
clearness and simplicity.—N. Y. Heraid 

A taking book. The very variety of this list 
makes it attractive. * * * Mr. Carroll is a very clever 
writer, and we are confident that his book will find a 
throng of readers.—N. Y 


. Sun, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


62 Hareee & Brornenrs will 
by mail, postage prepaid, to ani 
States, on receipt of the price 


Iipp ah ) 2eks., 4c. ; 
( R E \W E LS. Kensington 
1Se. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. 
Chenille, 6e.; 1 sk. Arasine, 
Etching Silk, 6c. 


send the above work 


| part of the United 


8 knots 
Floss, 
; sk. Emb 
12c.; 1 sk. 
; 8 aks. French Cotton, 
l5c.; 1 lap Split Zephyr, l0c.; 3 Ken- 
sington and 2 Chenille Needles, Sc.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.: 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; 2Stamping Patterns for Ke nsing gton, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15¢. 
. , 10c.; 1 for Braiding, 10c. 
2c. Special offer—all above, 
$1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
Uuttits, #1 to $15. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Ma. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos, 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & B ROTHERS, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


7h ’ 7 TS 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy tor removing radically and permanently al 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No, 48 Eust 20th St., N.Y. 


‘\ 





for Flannel, 
: 1 box Pawar 





Bale. 





“Dr. Benson's Skin Cure has cured my Eczema of 
the scalp.”—Jno, A. Andrews, Attorney, Ashton, Ill. 














OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


This great work is complete in Ten Volumes, 


with 2500 illustrations, numerous maps, and 


30,000 subjects. 


NOTICES. 
From the Rev. Noau Powrer, D.D., 
College. 


I am very favorably impressed with the thorough- 


ness of the work. 


From the Rev. Bishop J. F. Hurst. 


It embodies the best that Germany has produced, 


while its range of topics is far more comprehensive 


than in Herzog or any book of the encyclopedic class. 


The most important and compact library of refer- 


ence in the English language for the Biblical student. 
-Jewish , Sp 2 


Messenger, 


“No religious library can pretend to being complete | 


without this noble and great work.—Boston Advertiser. 


There is probably not in the English language a 


cyclopedia of religious literatare which can compare 
with this in breadth, scope, and thoroughness of exe- 
cution.— Evangelist, N. Y. 

The most valuable single work accessible to the 
Bible student.—Haaminer and Chronicle, N. Y 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


Parties wishing to examine the above work, 


with a view to purchasing, can have an agent 


call on them by addressing 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York Cry. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The ae ——— of the 1584, 
wW_ENGL 


CON SERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. oS pages. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., 
The Largest and best @ 
Art School,and HOME 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Boston, Mass. 
ointed Music. Literary and 
‘or young ladies, in the world. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixta Avenvez, New Yoru. 
RY 50 of our Handsome Chromo Cards, with name and 
Premium, 10¢. Yar Printine Co., New Haven, Ct. 


$5 10 $2 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., 






NEW PRICE. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric 


President of Yale 








Portiand, Maine. 





HAIR BRUSH, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 


eecccces .-F4 O00 
BARPEMS WEEKLY «0 oc: cecccis coves 4 of 
HARPER'S BAZAR........... 4 
The THREE above publications. weeee 10 00 
Any TWO above named T 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE “en 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ‘*""*********: ' 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)...... 10 06 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


or Canava, 


The Volumes of the Wrrxry 
the first pumbers for 


and Bazan begin with 
January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Peorie with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the 
for June 


Numbers 
and December of exch year. 


Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 


each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prorie sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
weekly publication, coutaining works of Trave 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Ful! li 
Harper's Franklin Souare Library wil 
gratuitousiy on application 


LIBRARY: a 


be fur 
to Harren & Brorurns, 


ixhed 


femittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$12 Outtt me \ 
HARD 


SEELEY’S euseer PILE PIPE 


Applies any ointment direc cted, the 
by curing when other re wt 8 rail, v et oe ntly carrie “d 
in the vest pocket, ready for use, without pain a inconve. 
nience, affording immediate relie?. Sol 
(accompanied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment on 
which are printed the ingredients) or sent by mail for 82. 
Seeley’s russ Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
sppasunanincouind Pa,, or 74 Fleet Street, London, Enyland 
3c. stamp. A. G. B: ASSET, Rochester, N.Y 


CARD 
TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures 
No two alike. _F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatcert & Co., Portland, Maine, 


“Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills cured 
my neuralgia.”—Rev. Dan’! Allen, Montevado, Fila 





$12 a day at home easily made. Costly 





( OL LECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 

















g2.00, $2.50 
t 


Only ONE DOLLAR. $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50& $3. 


Owing to the UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS of our $3.00 beautiful, pure Bristle Electric Hai 
Brosh, and a ver —— gemena for others of equal merit and beauty, but smaller in construction, 
introduce 1 lime of these invaluable household remedies retailing at $1.00, $1.50, 





















»y all druggists | 





Vill 
GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHIL 


DREN Collected and Compared by Wititam 
Writs Newett, Svo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 
$1 50. 

IX. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF + hn WELSH 












CARLYLE. Prepared for Publication by Tuomas 
Edited by James pote Froups 
30 cents. Also, Library Edition, 12mo, 

xX. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Edited, with Notes, 
vy Wititam J. Rourg, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. With En- 
gravings l6mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 

XI 
ee ee POEMS. Venus and / 
ind other Poems x 1, with Not 
Wiasan J. Rourke, A.M. With Engravings 
Cloth, 56 cents; 4to, Paper, 40 cents, 
XII 

NAN. By Lvoy C, Luntir, Author of “ Mildred’s Bar 
gain,” ** Prudence,” &c. A Story for Girls. Ilus- 
trated lémo, Cloth, $1 00 

XII 


FREDERICK II 
Hitherto Unpt 
Tur Doo vr 
Casnts 
20 cents 


AND MARIA THERESA, Fr 
blished Documents. 1740-1742. B 
Bava uik. From the French, by Mrs 
Horry and Mr. Joun Linuirn 4to, Pape 








XIV. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. A History f the 








Brookl Bridge By W. C, Conan’. Rep l 
from Hanven’s Magazine for May, 1883.) The 
Bridge as x Monument sy Montaomeny Souvuyeier 
Reprint from Harper's Wrekiy, May 27, 1883.) 
Povethe har count of the Oper Exercises 
May 24 With Two Portraits and Twenty-eight 
lilustrations. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
XV 

LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX 
ICON. A Greek-English Lexicon Compiled by 
Henny Groras D.D., De f Christ 
Church, Oxfo rt Soort .D.Da, Ds of 
Rochester, late f B sve, Oxford 
Seveuth Edition, ind it I 
out, with the Cu-operation SLKi f 





Columbia College, N.Y. 4tu, Sheep, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


What Hast Thou Done? By J 


20 cents. 


Fitzgeratp Mottoy. 


A Foolish Virgin. By Euta Weep. 


20 cents, 


The Senior Songman. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s, 
**Meta's Faith,” & 20 cents. 

Aut Cesar Aut Nihil. By the Countess M. Von Boru- 
MER. 20 Cenis 

- 

The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. By Tuomas 
Haxpy. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Yolande. By Wiistam Brack. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1 25; Paper, 20 cents 

For the Major. By Constance Feximore Woorson 


Cloth, $1 00. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. 


Rowtuson. 15 cents 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. By Axruony Tr 
20 cents. 
Honest Davie. By Frank Barnrerr. 20 cents 
A Sea Queen. By W 
Bound, $1 00; 4 


Crark Ruseens 16mo, Half 


5 Pape , 20 cents 


The Ladies Lindores By 


Mrs. OLtreHANT lémo, 
Half Bound, $1 00; 4t 


, P aper, 20 ceuts 
Like Ships Upon the 
TROLLOPE. 


Sea. By Franoes Et.ranon 


20 cents, 


No New Thing. By W. E. Nores. 2% cents. 
CF Hauren 


works by mail, postaue 


& Beornuens will send ar 


n of the above 
prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on reevipt of the price. 

G2™ Hauren’s Caratogun mated free on re 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


cetpl of 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVI., NO. 33. 





























THE NEWEST 


THING IN 


The young minister, Mr. ——, ofja Western 
city was invited to occupy the pulpit in an Al- 
bany church. His two sisters, chancing to be 
near Albany, made their plans to go there for 
that Sunday and hear him. After the service a 
gentleman of the omprenies whom oe 9 knew 
very slightly hurried toward them and said: 
* We are delighted to see.you here; but how un- 
fortunate that you should have chosen to-day! 
Don’t, I beg of you, think that this is our min- 
ister. Dr. —— is off on his vacation, and we have 
to take what we can get; but come next Sun- 
day if you’re in town, and you'll hear a sermon 
worth listening to.” 


—_——>——— 

As little Edgar's mother was about to punish 
him for some misdemeanor, he begged that he 
might be allowed to say his prayers before the 
chastisement. When upon his knees he remain- 
ed there so long that his mother finally relented. 


—_—»_—_ 

A little girl on Long Island offered a rather 
remarkable prayer a few nights ago when she 
said, “I do thank Thee, God, for all my bless- 
ings, and I'll do as much for you some time.” 

pe = a 


How may every passenger make himself of 

use to the ship carpenter?—By merely being 
aboard, . 
F A man came through a car on the Pennsylvania 
road not long since, who called, in praise of his 
wares, ‘‘ Here’s your ice-cold lemonade—cold as 
the frozen ocean !” 


Ali! 


Of all the joys that summer brings, 
The one that doth excel, ah! 

It is to lounge upon the beach 
Beneath a big umbrella, 

The sea quite near, and nearer still 
Some charming rustic belle, ah! 
And watch the girls in bathing suits 

Of red and blue and yellah 
Go through all sorts of pretty tricks 
To fascinate a fellah; 
To feel the spray bedew your cheek, 
And briny fragrance smell, ah! 
And scoop from out the glistening sand 
A crab or mussel shell, ah! 
To think you're in enchanted land 
Held by a fairy spell, ah! 
And dreamily a tale of love 
In whispered tones to tell, ah! 
And then pechens a kiss to get 
That makes your bosom swell, ah! 
With pride and joy. There's naught, I vow, 
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“MY DAUGHTER WANTED ME TO GET HER A PAIR OF MOSQUITO GLOVES. I 
SUPPOSE SHE MEANS THOSE KIND LIKE MOSQUITO NETTING,” 

* YOUR DAUGHTER PROBABLY MEANS ‘ MOUSQUETAIRE.’” 

“SHOULDN'T WONDER IF THAT IS IT, ONLY YOU GET MORE OF THE FRENCH 


Such pleasure can excel, ah! 
And if you doubt, go seek a beach, 
Find some bewitching belle, ah! 
And while away an hour or two 


A MISTAKEN GRIP. 





INTO IT THAN I Do,” 


FACETLZ. 

“Dip not I tell you to take care of 
the children, Bridget 2?” 

* Please, mum, it’s yourself as told 
me to look afther thim, and it’s meself 
as did that same, following thim wid 
me eyes till the circus procession was 
out of sight.” 

a 
A SONG OF A SUBMARINE. 
I have a scheme, if I could plan 

To capture or decoy her, 

To sail, though but a common man, 

In Ericsson's Destroyer. 


I would not care for men-of-war; 
In dismal wrecks to strew ‘em 

I'd pass to port or starboard, or 
Beneath ‘em, and pooh-pooh ‘em. 


Perhaps I'd be a pirate bold, 
To sail the blue seas under; 
Perhaps I'd gather stacks of gold 
And miscellaneous plunder. 


I'd be a king in my domain, 
A sole and mighty ruler, 

Like subterranean Pluto reign, 
But submarine and cooler. 


I'd leave the haunts of human kind, 
Philosophy and morals ; 
(d push my boat through jungles 
blind 
Of sea-weed and of corals. 


I'd scorn to be a millionaire 
The Atalanta sailing, 
French cooks and wines my chiefest 
care, 
To keep me always ailing. 


I'd scorn to be a millionaire, 
And go a-millionairing, 

I'd always live on deep-sea fare 
When I was deep-sea-faring. 


Beneath a big umbrella. 


‘DON'T, MAMMY, DON'T! Suu's I LIVE, MAMMY, DIS YER MILLION WAS GUY 
ME. OH! OH!! On!!!” 

















A young lady visiting some friends, 
whose only child, Hortense, a little 
yirl of seven years, ruled the house- 
hold with the will of a spoiled child 
took occasion to give her some counse 
one a Hortense did not get 
up until the breakfast had been clear- 
ed away. As she started to go down- 
stairs Miss joined her in the hall, 
and said: “ Now, Hortense, you know 
you are very late for breakfast, and 
that it will make both Mary and Eliza 
quite a little trouble. I will go down- 
stairs with you, and I want you to say 
to Mary, ‘I'm sorry to be so late, 
Mary; but please get me my breakfast 
as s00n as you can.’” 

Hortense eyed her mother’s friend 
strangely, but nevertheless slipped her 





hand in Miss ——’s, and they went 
down-stairs. On reaching the dining- 
room Hortense dropped Miss ——'s 


hand, and threw open the door, 
* Mary,” she said, stamping her little 
foot imperiously, “my breakfast—this 
instant!” ° 

VICARIOUS GLORY. 

First Lirrie Gini. “I've been to 
Boston with mamma for over Sun- 
day.” 

Srconp Litre Girt. “ Pooh! that’s 
nothing. I had a dress there being 
cleaned for over two weeks.” 


pia i Et A 
FOOD FOR REFLECTION, 
Mr. Devoztonsr (to little sister of Misa 
Tllusione). “18 your sister at home, lit- 
tle Miss Lilian? Ah, yes. Then tell 
her, please, that I’ve come to bore her 





INTERRUPTED BLISS. 


THEY HAD NEVER BEEN ABLE TO SIT ON THE PIAZZA, ON ACCOUNT OF THE MOSQUITOES, TILL MR, ROBINSON STRUCK THE ABOVE 
THE VERY FIRST EVENING, HOWEVER, THE NEWFOUNDLAND PUP GOT 


HAPPY IDEA, WHICH HE CALLED HIS MOSQUITO CANOPY. 


to death.” 

Litre Miss Lititan (who prefers to 
remain on the piazza with her doll), 
“There’s no need of my going to tell 
her. She saw you from the window, 
and said she knew you had come for 


LOOSE, AND WASN'T HE GLAD TO SEE THE FAMILY, AND DIDN'T HE ENJOY THE CANOPIES EVEN MORE THAN THE FAMILY! that. 
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1, THOSE WHO GO AWAY TO SAVE MONEY. 


(One girl to attend to everything. 


z g ig? ‘ 
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AP LAS 7p J/ Y 
JAY PEN PARKERS. 
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2. THOSE WHO GO AWAY TO SPEND IT. 
{A valet, an English lady’s-maid, and a French femme de chambre. 








